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JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


559 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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GALLERY 
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P. Jackson Higgs” 
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NEW YORK 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


Old and Modern 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 





LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 





THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 


ImporTANT PAINTINGS 
By O_p Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ART 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AvenvE (4th floor) 
New York 
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F. New. n Price, President 
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| Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Original 
AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints 





NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MODERN 


NEW YORK: 11E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 “STREET 
. NEW YORK Pe 























G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55 St.. New York 
EXHIBITION 
GLADYS R. DICK COLLECTION 
Of Modern Paintings 
Fridays, 1 to 6 p.m. June, July, August 
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Milam Galleries 


1104-5 Milam Building 


PORTRAITS—PAIN TINGS—ETCHINGS 
ARTISTIC LRON 


SAN ANTONIO 


TEXAS 








DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-Seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 




















RENAISSANCE GALLERIES 


1807 CHESTNUT S7™., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 














RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
San_Dirco, Cat. 


Batson Park, 





BRODERICK GALLERIES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings Prints 
Antiques 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 




















GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 











The advertising pages of THe Art DIGEST 
have become a directory of the art and 


antique dealers of the world. 
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Old Masters 
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The Pastel by Brackman, illustrated, 
is included in a Review Exhibition now 
being shown, in which considerable space 
is devoted to Water Color and Pastel. The 
group offers an opportunity to acquire the 
smaller, B= tg canvases by leading 
artists, which have a special interest for 
many collectors. 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 
Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 
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American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 
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WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 
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Tue Art Dicest’s circulation in Ameri- 
ca is universal. It reaches every part of the 
nation, 
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California 


THE Art Dicest more than once has called 
attention to the fact that the State of Cali- 
fornia has provided it with twice the circula- 
tion per capita that New York has. On his 
present visit to California the editor has 
obtained other startling facts concerning the 
remarkable growth of art interest there. Ac- 
cording to Mr. F. H. Meyer, director of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts, the 
State has more art schools per capita than 
New York, and considerably more artists 
and art students. And according to Mr. E. 
Spencer Macky, of the California School of 
Fine Arts, that institution has difficulty in 
keeping its pupils through its complete 
courses because they so frequently have the 
opportunity to begin the practice of their 
profession in the industrial or commercial 
arts before their period of studenthood has 
ended. The art schools of California have 
come up to the demand which has been placed 
upon them, and are revealing an efficiency in 
method and instruction which might well be 
studied by the older institutions of New 
York. 

What is the meaning of this preeminence 
of California in the reading of art periodi- 
cals and in the creating of workers in the field 
of art? Californians, on being asked this 
question, give various answers, any and all 
of which may be correct in varying degree. 
The beauty of the country and the leisure 
of the people as compared with the indus- 
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The BRAXTON GALLERY 
Paintings by | 

BORIS DEUTSCH | 

* August 1 to 21 | 
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ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) - 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 
Carved Frames 1 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 














| CHICAGO GALLERIES 
| ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 

















BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 




















THE ART Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
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of all Schools 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
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REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firtu Ave., New York 
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PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 














DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 
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Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


trial pace of the East have undoubtedly made 
Californians as a whole more receptive to 
aesthetics than the population of New York. 
There is more wealth and freedom of exist- 
ence among the main body of citizens. 

Whatever the reasons are, California is 
conscious of her interest and her possibilities 
in the realm of art. Her artists, divided, of 
course, into modern and conservative camps, 
are with seriousness but with humor trying 
to solve the problems which the modern 
world has thrust upon them. The question 
of Modernism has been engrossing. San 
Francisco, which was a center of the new 
movement even before New York seriously 
took it up, has called Los Angeles “old hat.” 
Yet, one traveling from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles is confronted with the fact 
that Los Angeles in its shop windows, in 
certain of its new stores, and in the realm of 
decoration, is more vibrantly modern than 
San Francisco. On the other hand, the major 
proportion of Los Angeles artists paint in a 
thoroughly academic manner, while even the 
self-proclaimed conservative in San Fran- 
cisco can be found painting apples that 
Cézanne could have eaten. 

But the most hopeful thing which the 
editor of THe Art Dicest has found in 
California is the eagerness of artists to co- 
operate with architects and with manufac- 
turers. They do not scorn to work with 
builders and industrialists. When a great 
and beautiful building is designed by an 
architect who invites their cooperation, they 
give it—even those who heretofore have pre- 
ferred the easel picture. In this way the 
artists of California are doing more than 
those anywhere else in the nation to restore 
art to its ancient co-ordination and relieve 
it from the anarchy that so long marked 
the modern industrial era. 
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Old Masters 


Rare Works of Art 
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1) 


647 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 











Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
INC. 


French Painters 
of the 


XIX. and XX. Centuries 


647 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


{Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE PAINTINGS 


4 East 56 Sr. New York 
Closed for the Summer 


In the meanwhile Mr. Newton may be 
reached at Guaranty Trust Co., 50 
Pall Mall, London, England. 


(Cables to Newton Guarpamal, London) 








Old Masters - Antiques 





133 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 


5 Seilerstatte, Vienna 
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CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 





GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
During June 
GROUP SHOW BY MEMBERS 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuarse Sr. Provivence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 
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Works of Art from China, 
Japan and Korea for the 


Discriminating Collector 


Nathan Bent & Co. 
437-441 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
Affiliated Shop: 
Nathan Bentz, Santa Barbara 
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Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PAINTINGS 


3619 Main St. 


OBJETS D’ART 


ANTIQUES 


Correspondence invited 4 
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J. J. Gillespie Company 


Established 1832 


Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
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Fine Paintings 
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Etchings - Fine Prints 


474 Post 
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An Early Degas 


“M. Marbilli and His Wife,” Edgar Degas. 


An earlier example of the work of Edgar 
Degas than any permanently exhibited in 
the painting collection of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is the portrait of M. 
and Mme. Morbilli, recently acquired by 
Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, and lent for exhi- 
bition in the museum this summer. The 
portrait is a likeness of the artist’s sister, 
Therése De Gas, and her husband. It ante- 
dates by a few years the museum’s notable 
“Carriage at the Races,” 1873, and “The 
Race Course,” 1878, and was executed while 
the influence of Ingres was still a consider- 
able factor in Degas’ work. 

While the portrait reflects the classic 
purity of Ingres’ draughtsmanship, the 
skillful composition and the powers of in- 
vention are Degas’ own. His sister, clad in 
a gray gown, is seated against a gray cur- 
tain overhanging a backdrop of mustard 
yellow which forms a background for M. 
Morbilli, the dominating figure in the paint- 
ing. Almost mouselike in her femininity 
appears the wife in contrast to her striking 
husband. It is a sympathetic portrait of 
two people in a setting that reflects some- 
thing of their daily life and personalities—a 
characteristic Degas touch in portraiture, 

The portrait came from the collection of 
René De Gas, brother of the artist, that was 
dispersed in 1927 in Paris. 





Learning “Living Color” 
Arthur Brisbane, Hearst’s famous editorial 
writer, visited Chicago’s Art Institute to see 
the paintings lent by Martin A. Ryerson. “It 
is worth a trip to Chicago from Alaska,” he 
wrote, “to see Renoir’s portrait of a little 
girl and the two paintings of chrysanthe- 
mums and fruit. Look at the last two for 
ten minutes, and you may learn more about 
living color than you ever knew before.” 








Orozco and Pijoan Dream of Giants 





“Prometheus,” by Orozco. 


Professor Joseph Pijoan of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California, asked Jose 
Clemente Orozco, noted Mexican muralist, 
to come :from New York to Pomona to paint 
a mural for Frary Hall. Orozco arrived and 
the professor, after telling him how “a few 
kids and a few penniless professors” had 
collected a small sum for the undertaking, 
said, “We have very little money.” Orozco 
said nothing for a moment, then with a quiet 
smile asked, “But have you the wall?” 

That is the story they tell on the Pacific 
Coast of Pijoan, Orozco and Pomona’s 
fresco. Now the work is finished and from 
the north wall above a huge fireplace in 
Frary Hall Orozco’s modern interpretation 
of Prometheus, the fire-bringing giant stands 
forth—a mighty twenty-foot titan. To quote 
Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times, 
“Orozco has energized that wall with his 
sublime conception of Prometheus bearing 
fire to cold, longing humanity, until it lives 
as probably no wall in the United States 
today. 

“The agony of the giant fills the Gothic 
arch that frames the painted wall. Behind 
him the crowd moves tumultuously animated 
by the fire that causes his agony. They do 


not understand the source of the heat that | 


gives them life. Those on the outskirts are 
intensely cold. 

“The red of fire is the living color that 
richens the wall. Earth yellow and black 
are other positive pigments and patches of 
blue and blue-green give life and atmos- 
phere. The theme is peculiarly suited to 
Orozco because no living artist surpasses 
him in the power of expressive figure draw- 
ing. Where joints turn, where sinews grow 
taut, every emotion is expressed. He has 
little interest in anatomy for its own sake 
and so despite the great scale there is no 
feeling of oppressive bulk, only of superb 
power? 

“Actually it brings to us a bit of the most 








significant art outburst of our time. The 
esthetic experiments of modern Paris are 
trifling matters compared to the Mexican 
wall paintings of the last nine years.” 

The Prometheus fresco is just a start of 
what Professor Pijoan plans for the walls 
of Pomona, College. The succumbing titan 
would be surrounded by the three Parents 
of the Giants—Ouranos or the sky, Tellus 
or Mother Earth and Oceanus. Then on the 
eight side panels there w uld be depicted the 
Maia episcde in the history of the giants— 
the fight with the gods: Jupiter with his 
lion’s mane hurling thunderbolts at a snaky 
giant, his daughter Minerva, with long hair 
and blue eyes, throwing a spear at a winged 
giant, Neptune forking a fishy giant with 
his triton and Diana shooting her arrow at 
another. A final scene would show the giants 
hurled down by the power of the gods. 

“This is the scheme: that we have for 
Orozco and we need but $30,000,” wrote 
Pijoan to Millier. “The world is full of un- 
known friends. Who can tell that one of 
them will not read this letter and come for- 
ward with an earnest desire to associate 
himself with this great work? We have here 
the artist and the walls, we need the money 
only !” 









: ‘ 
Borglum’s Ultimatum 

Gutzon Borglum, who was. originally 
engaged to carve a memorial to the Con- 
federacy on Stone Mountain, Georgia, has 
agreed to come back and renew work on 
the memorial under one condition, accord- 
ing to a letter from the sculptor to J. L. 
McCord, chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee appointed to compiete the 
memorial. Borglum stated that he would 
return “if you (McCord) will form a com- 
mittee as outlined by yourself and if I may 
rely upon your remaining at the head of 
such a committee.” 
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Cravens’ Answer 


To those two eternal questions “Shall I 
study art?” and “Can I become an artist?” 
which have been asked so many times of 
some established artist by countless adoles- 
cents, Junius Cravens of the San Francisco 
Argonaut answers “yes” to the first and 
“no” to the second: 

“It is not only within the province of 
every young person to study art, but all 
young people should study art, not neces- 
sarily with the intention of becoming artists, 
but purely as an educational measure. .. . 
But turning to art as a vocation is quite 
another matter. When a youth is so im- 
bued by the desire to become an artist that 
no handicaps or opposition can deter him, 
then and then only is he justified in dedi- 
cating his life to the practice of art. Unless 
he is driven by an urge that will carry him 
over all obstacles and possessed of a vision 
that will make him a leader, rather than a 
follower, art is the last career in the world 
that he should choose for himself. 

“Of the thousands upon thousands of 
artists in the world today, particularly those 
of them who are working in these United 
States, how many are there who have suc- 
ceeded in rising above mediocrity? And for 
that matter, how many are there who have 
not actually sunk even below a pardonable 
degree of mediocrity? Most of them have 
probably launched into their careers with a 
reasonable amount of promise. Then they 
have found themselves faced with the sordid 
necessity of earning a livelihood, under 
which circumstances they have long since 
lost sight of such high ideals as may have 
erstwhiles been theirs in the scramble for 
a mere existence. In a panic of fear and 
uncertainty, they have resorted to imitation 
of some successful French painter, or worse 
yet they have turned to popular portraiture 
which is, on the average, one of the lowest 
forms of art, and thus their creative careers, 
in the best sense of the word, have come to 
a premature end. 

“We already have far too many artists 
in this country, and almost no art. We 
have no native art, in the real sense of the 
word, because we have not yet had the 
incentive to develop one. Our Puritan and 
Pilgrim forebears, in their ungrateful fight 
for a foothold in a new land, set up stern, 
unsympathetic social standards, the . effects 
of which are still being felt throughout 
this country today... . / A native art could 
scarcely be expected to spring very quickly 
from such arid, unyielding social soil as our 
early settlers prepared for us. 

“So, when we began to have time and 
money for ‘culture,’ having no art of our 
own we began by imitating that of Europe, 
and we have continued to do so ever since, 
up to and including the present. The result 
is that we have thousands of artists in this 
country today who are, comparatively 
speaking, useless members of society. They 
are not only not creating anything of lasting 
or even of constructive value, but most of 
them are not turning out work of more 
than passing interest. Thousands upon 
thousands of pictures are exhibited through- 
out ‘the country yearly that are not worth 
the cost of the paint and canvas of which 
they are comprised, not to mention the labor 
which was expended in their making. 

“The average young American artist’s 
first ambition is to get a canvas accepted 
for an exhibition—in the hope that it will 
sell. Once that dream is realized, his next 





goal becomes a one-man show—in the hope 
that many things will sell. If he succeeds 
to that extent, he considers that he has 
‘arrived.’ Then he hangs out his shingle, 
figuratively speaking, and settles down to 
the grinding out of mediocrities for the rest 
of his days. It never occurs to him that he 
is not doing anything constructive or creat- 
ing anything of lasting importance. The fact 
that he can sell his miserable stuff is all that 
concerns him. 

“When the emperor Shih Huang Ti (or 
Ch ’in) ruthlessly destroyed all of the art 
and literature of ancient China, he made 
the task of the avid archeologist of today 
difficult, but he did a courageous and far- 
sighted thing. At least it is conceivable that 
some such drastic measure, if taken now in 
the United States, would be our salvation, 
so far as the arts of painting and sculpture 
are concerned. We need nothing so much as 
to have the slate wiped clean, as it were, 
and to have the path thus cleared for the 
birth and development of a native art. 

“But since such a beneficial cataclysm is 
not likely to occur, the next best thing 
would be the advent of a few artists who 
were really artists—men with high ideals 
who were willing to sacrifice everything, to 
bleed and die if necessary for the realiza- 
tion of those ideals, and who would not be 
willing to pander to cheap popular taste for 
the sake of a few paltry dollars with which 
to keep their bodies and souls together. It 
is only when a few such men are vouch- 
safed to us that we may hope to see even 
the beginnings of a native art, and they may 
only be looked for when the study of art 
has become an integral part of our educa- 
tional system. So our advice to the young, 
when it is asked for, is to study art, by 
all means, that the standard of our national 
taste may be raised, but to not take up art 
as a career unless the desire to do so is so 
strong as to amount to an inevitability.” 





Jaccaci Dead 


August F. Jaccaci, artist, editor and art 
connoisseur, died at Chateauneuf de Grasse, 
France. As a decorative artist Jaccaci made 
himself known first in the Middle West, 
where he did mural paintings for the Capitol 
at St. Paul and for the old Potter Palmer 
residence in Chicago. His knowledge of 
paintings, painters and collections led him to 
plan a monumental work “Noteworthy Pic- 
tures in American Private Collections,” to be 
issued in many volumes. The first volume ap- 
peared but the work was halted by the World 
War. 

In acknowledgment of his services during 
the war in relieving the suffering of French 
and Flemish children, Jaccaci was made a 
member of the Legion of Honor and was 
decorated by the King of the Belgians. He 
was a member of the Institute of France. 





A Temple of Arts 


The Philadelphia Arts Association has 
taken the first steps toward establishing 
the Temple of Arts, a proposed music and 
art center on the Parkway. Subscribers in 
the charter application were listed as Mrs. 
Mary Louise Bok, W. Curtis Bok, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, Albert M. Greenfield and 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum. The board of direc- 
tors for the first year will include Helen C. 
Leidy, Eli Kirk Price, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, Charles E. Beury and J.*How- 
ard Reber. 





Exorcizing Ghosts 


Maynard Dixon, painter of the West, 
knows how to exorcize spirits, but he does 
not do it in the manner of the medicine 
men of any of the tribes with which he is so 
well acquainted. When he finds himself 
haunted by ghosts he puts them on canvas— 
and they bother him no more. 

A few weeks ago the artist faced some 
difficult problems growing out of two com- 
missions for which he is striving. His mind 
became troubled, his imagination failed him 
and he began to feel that he was continfally 
haunted by robed figures. Since he works in 
dry San Francisco and is a teetotaller, the 
figures could not have an origin except in the 
orthodox manner of ghosts. He took canvas 
and brush and painted them in grey tones, a 
procession of five figures stalking past. As 
soon as he had put them down, his mind 
became clear and he proceeded with his work 
with new vim. 

At least, this is the explanation given by 
the artist of the work which occupies the 
cover of this issue of THE Art Dicest. It is 
a drawing in oil, and Mr. Dixon intends 
some day to paint it in colors. His friends 
hope he won’t spoil it. 





Culture and Leisure 


“Culture is not inconsistent with the ma- 
chine age,” said Henry Ford in a recent in- 
terview—a statement which caused the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor to inquire editorially 
what the average American is doing with the 
leisure the machine age is giving him: 

“It is axiomatic that the greatest periods 
of art have coincided with times of pros- 
perity. Athens and Florence were prosperous 
trade centers during the Periclean Age and 
the Renaissance. . . . Stuart Chase in ‘Pros- 
perity’ reports that hours of labor are fewer, 
the number of Americans subjected to fac- 
tory discipline is declining. In other words, 
the American worker has more money and 
more leisure. What is he doing with them? 

“Li Hung Chang, thirty years or more ago, 
was visiting America, which even then was 
hustling. Said his host in New York: ‘If 
we hurry we shall catch a train that leaves 
ten minutes earlier.’ Said the Chinese: ‘And 
what shall we do with those ten minutes?’ 
Will Americans—and other ‘moderns’—use 
the time machinery saves them and the money 
it gives them in idle talk, in aimless dashing 
about the landscape, or in frantic search for 
amusement? Only when men become willing 
to devote unlimited time and effort to individ- 
ual achievement and to turn somewhat from 
material comfort and pleasure toward men- 
tal and spiritual growth are they ready for 
the highest artistic attainment.” 





Eggers’ New Position 


George William Eggers, director of the 
Worcester Art Museum since 1926, has of- 
fered his resignation, which will become effec- 
tive September 1, to become professor of 
fine arts at the College of the City of New 
York. 

Prior to becoming director of the Worces- 
ter Art Museum, Mr. Eggers was president 
of the Denver Municipal Art Commission. 
He was formerly art editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News, art counselor of the Denver 
Board of Education, vice-president of the 
Western Association of Art Museum Direc- 
tors and secretary of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors. At one time he was a 
director of the Chicago Art Institute. 
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Greek Meets Greek 


Athens is the scene of a bitter controversy 
over the proposed erection near the classic 
Parthenon of a 16 story modern skyscraper- 
hotel as designed by the modernist artist and 
architect, John Vassos of New York. The 
building in question is a gift to the Greek 
nation by the Greek-American members of 
the American Legion who have contributed 
$300,000 for it. Opposed to its erection are 
the conservative Greek newspapers and a 
numerous group of scholars, devoted to the 
traditional worship of the Periclean Age, 
who fear that such a building in their city 
will “dim the glory of ancient Greek archi- 
tecture.” : 

Lined up on the other side are Premier 
Venizelos, the liberal press and Nicholas J. 
Cassavetis, commander of the George Dilboy 
Post of the Legion, representing 60,000 
Greek-Americans. According to the Phila- 
delphia Record, Mr. Vassos is confident that 
nothing can interfere with the plans for lay- 
ing the corner stone about September 1— 
that a “modernistic skyscraper will rise over 
the Corinthian columns of the Acropolis 
whether some people like it or not.” On the 
other hand the opponents of the Vassos de- 
sign are “inveighing against it with all the 
zest of Demosothenes thundering out his de- 
nunciations of Philip of Macedon.” 

Clinton Simpson wrote in the New York 
World: “The real issues at stake are, of 
course, classic as opposed to modern style— 
the adherence to tradition’ as opposed to 
modern or even ultra-modern, architectural 
practices. It is, to some degree, the old battle 
of tradition and revolt, age against youth— 
though in this case somewhat complicated by 
youngsters who wish to adhere to the stand- 
ards of the time of Phidias and graybeards 
who are in favor of the forceful and forward 
looking designs of Vassos.” 

“It is merely a case of the juxtaposition 
of two different styles of two different 
periods,” said Mr. Vassos. “And they are. not 
so unlike as you might think at first sight. 
I venture to say that in simplicity, in. re- 
straint, in dignity and the close adaptation 
of the means to the end involved, architec- 
ture today is closer to the Greek than any 
architecture has been for the last fifteen cen- 
turies. Our purposes today are different 
from the Greek’s, and we have many ma- 
terials and devices to work with that the 
Greeks never dreamed of. That is why our 
buildings are different. But each is adapted 
to its time and its use, and I do not see any 
real objection to erecting a modern building, 
side by side with an old one. 

“We use the perpendicular line and, when- 
ever nossible, the straight line, as the Greeks 
did.. We. avoid, as they did, the sunerfluous 
detail and the merely decorative. Everything 
is subordinated with us, as with them, to 
proportion and the proner distribution of 
masses. This exnlains the inner affinity of 
the two styles. To me. it seems most appro- 
priate that they should be seen together.” 





Repartee 


A pretty but somewhat “lowbrow” chorus 
girl found herself at a select party given by 
a society hostess. Lonely and embarrassed, 
the girl was leaning against the dark oak 
panelling of the ballroom when the hostess 
graciously approached her. “My dear,” she 
said, “you look just like an ‘old Rem- 
brandt.” 

“Oh, I do, do 1?” retorted the girl. “Well, 
you don’t look any too snappy yourself.” 
—Sunday Dispatch. 





An American Interprets Spanish Life 





“Country Travelers,’ by Walt Louderback. 


Walt Louderback, American artist who 
for the past several years has been painting 
in the primitive places of Spain, was recently 
given an exhibition by the Spanish Govern- 
ment at the Museo Nacional de Arte Mod- 
erno, Madrid, which drew considerable favor- 
able comment from the European critics. At 
present his work is being shown in Paris 
under the patronage of the Spanish Center, 
Casa de Espana en Paris. Reproduced above 
is “Country Travelers,” representative of 
how this American reacted to the Spanish 
tradition. 

Antonio Mendez Casal in Blanco y Negro: 


“In spite of Louderback’s Anglo-Saxon view 
point, he knows the nature of popular Spain, 
nevertheless not losing the feeling of its 
tradition. This veracity can be in no way 
confused with an aspect of photography. The 
art of Louderback is passionate and vibrant 
—art that actually challenges the values that 
define,” 

La Nacion, Madrid: “In all his canvases, 
Louderback demonstrates his fine observa- 
tion and modern technique. . .. He surpasses 
others by searching for and achieving cour- 
ageous results without vascillation and with 
the arrogance of a dominator.” 





Beyond Comprehension 


“Tn a little village in Italy the peasants 
were enjoying the evening. Their work in 
the fields was done, dinner was over and 
there remained the pleasant pastimes of gos- 
sip, political talk, music, dancing or just 
musing,” says a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script. “Tourists were there, Americans, 
made courteously welcome by the warm- 
hearted peasants, and among them a certain 
rich man whose ambition was to build him 
a home in California, Florida or some other 
semi-tropical part of the United States. For 
this home he greatly coveted three houses 
in this village, built together, and standing 
since the twelfth century. Through an in- 
terpreter he inquired if they could be bought. 
A shrug was the only reply. ‘Five thousand 
dollars,’ he offered. More shrugs. ‘Ten thou- 
sand,’ Still more shrugs and a few shakes 
of the head. ‘T’'ll give you fifteen thousand 
dollars for the houses,’ he finally said, but 
to his surprise there seemed no interest in 
the offer. Later he inquired of the interpret- 
er why his offer had been refused. Wasn’t 
it enough? 

“Then his .interpreter induc‘ed him into 
some of the ways of the peasant mind. ‘You 
see all these people?’ he asked. ‘They and 
their ancestors have always lived here. That 
old woman over there is a grandmother of 








a dozen or more. Those two young folks 
are distant cousins who are going to get 
married. It is like one family, this village. 
They all have their homes and their fields 
and they know all about each other. Things 
go on just about the same as they have gone 
on for hundreds of years. They want to 
know if you can tell them what they could 
do with $15,000. They have food and wine 
and they are hanpy now. Tf they had $15,- 
000, what would they do with it?’ 

“And the certain rich man is still strug- 
gling to get the point of view that places 
contentment above material gain.” 





Mountains in Manhattan 


Of such sheer individuality are the Japa- 
nese prints now being shown at the Chicago 
Art Institute, that one of the artists por- 
trays mountains in Manhattan and palm 
trees in the background of Washington. The 
artists, on a tour of the world, have set 
down their impressions of Paris, London, 
New York, Washington, and other cities, 
in a series of color prints. They show the 
water fronts along the Thames in London, 
the Battery in New York, and scenes in 
the streets of Washington and Paris. The 
prints are a gift of Mrs. Emily Crane Chad- 
bourne and will remain on exhibition until 
October 30. 
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King of Potters 


1930 marks the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Josiah Wedgwood, long called the 
“father of English pottery.” Commemorat- 
ing this event, numerous memorial exhibi- 
tions of the Wedgwood craftsmanship are 
being held this summer both in England 
and in America. Though physically handi- 
capped by ill health, Wedgwood was a man 
of such dynamic energy that practically no 
phase of XVIIIth century Engiish pottery 
was left untouched by his influence. The 
London Daily Telegram summarizes his 
life: 

“Born in 1730, Josiah Wedgwood came of 
a race of potters. He had scarcely reached 
. the tender age of eleven when he was taken 
from school to sit at the thrower’s wheel, 
the lowliest rung of the ladder. Within a few 
months he was riyalling the best workmen 
of Burslem. Then came initiation into the 
arts of modelling and moulding and experi- 
ments with agate and porphyry wares, at 
that time in a crude state of development. 
Curious marbled effects were gained by 
ornamenting a dark-colored clay with a 
lighter one, reduced to the consistency of 
cream, dotted and lined upon it, and after- 
wards combed with a tool over its base. By 
1760, when Wedgwood had arrived at the 
age of thirty, these wares had reached their 
perfection of technique. 

“The partnership with Thomas Whieldon 
of Fenton Low, which took place in 1752, 
marks an important stage in Wedgwood’s 
career, since it left him freer than before 
to prosecute his independent researches. Mak- 
ing practically all his own models, preparing 
his own mixtures and superintending his 
own firings, he launched forth into new ac- 
tivities. 

“To this period belong the articles in the 
famous green glaze and the no less success- 
ful ware in cream-color, which later on came 
to be known as Queensware, owing to the 
patronage conferred upon it by Queen Char- 
lotte, wife of George III. This largely super- 
seded the salt-glazed ware, hitherto in vogue 
for domestic purposes. The Whieldon- 
Wedgwood period, too, is marked by a dis- 
tinct advance, not alone as regards colors 
and glazes, but also by a vast improvement 
in form and in delicacy of detail. 

“By the year 1759 Wedgwood was equip- 
ped to establish himself as a master potter 
in a factory of his own at Burslem. His aim 
henceforth was to place the technique of pot- 
ting on a higher level and to keep well in 
sight the ultimate utility of each production 
as well as its perfection from the point of 
view of line and of finish. His studies in quest 
of beauty of form had brought him to the 
point where he found most satisfying the 
forms affected in Greek art. 

“The sixties saw the foundation of a mem- 
orable friendship with Thomas Bentley, to be 
followed later by a partnership and a period 
of overwhelming success. Researches into the 
nature of native clays and into the subject of 
conchology occupied succeeding years, and 
led to further variety in styles and decora- 
tions. Fresh tools, fresh machinery, fresh 
minerals, fresh sources tapped for decorative 
themes, all secured fresh efficiency and fresh 
demand. ... 

“It is due to Wedgwood that Etruria 
reached the position accorded to it during 
the eighteenth century, and when we speak 
of him as the father of English pottery, we 
pay tribute to a man who belongs to that 





society of enthusiasts for whom experiment 
is as the breath of their nostrils. No sooner 
had he examined into and improved one 
branch of his craft than he was off and away 
on some other voyage of discovery, whether 
technical or aesthetic. It is due to his un- 
quenchable ardor that English pottery stands 
where it does today among its continental 
competitors.” 


Oakland’s Annual 


Pacific Coast critics are agreed that the 
Oakland Art League has once more scored 
a notable triumph at its annual no-jury ex- 
hibition, held until the middle of August in 
the Oakland Art Gallery. This, the third, in- 
cluded 100 exhibits, comprising oils, water- 
colors and drawings, and ranging from real- 
istic landscapes to dadaist abstractions. The 
winners, as judged by the now famous “Oak- 
land” system will be announced later. 

Nadia Lavrova of the San Francisco E+x- 
aminer: “A certain effort was made this year 
to group pictures of approximately the same 
artistic level. Otherwise, the paintings are 
allowed to speak for themselves. Some of 
them shriek. One sees a realistic ‘Still Life’ 
intruding upon an impressionistic landscape. 
A dadaistic composition is likely to find itself 
facing ‘A Stag At Bay’ that belongs in a 
parlor of the eighties. 

“To see such paintings together, as Oak- 
landers have an opportunity of doing the 
year round at the monthly no-jury exhibi- 
tions, is for the average man first a revela- 
tion, and then an education. Every visitor to 
the gallery is asked to name the ten pictures 
which impressed him most. Later a group of 
recognized artists passes on the paintings. 
Their votes, each counted as ten, are added to 
the votes cast by the public, and so the ‘best’ 
pictures are nominated. 

“Tf the votes of the visitors are not backed 
by those of the connoisseurs, they cannot pos- 
sibly award the highest standing to a picture. 
Again, a painting which finds high favor with 
the artists and critics, but none with the gen- 
eral public also cannot attain the highest 
rating. It has happened once or twice that 
popular sentiment has overwhelmed with 
votes a painting which was at its worst indif- 
ferent. But no glaring lack of taste was ever 
shown. 

“Clapp has been largely responsible for 
these radical inaugurations in the time- 
honored museum routine. The director is no 
believer in ar? juries. 

“*A well-chosen exhibit usually rules out 
what people want to see,’ he maintains. 

“Far from leading to freak results, the 
monthly no-jury exhibitions, the only ones of 
their type in America, are becoming more 
significant as time goes by. Less and less bad 
stuff is sent in. The average level of the en- 
tries is slowly but unmistakably being raised. 
Oakland is doing pioneering work.” 








Mystic’s Summer Show 


The sixth annual exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Mystic Artists, is being held in the 
Broadway School, Mystic, Conn., until 
August 21. Lester W. Boronda selected 
and hung the latge gallery exhibit, Nat 
Little, the small oil paintings, and Robert 
Brackman, the water-colors and the black 
and whites. Sculpture, miniatures and other 
works of art are also on view. 

A memorial group of the work of Sher- 
man Potts, late president of the American 
Society of Miniature Painters, is the feature 
of this year’s exhibition. 3 








Woodstock on Trial | 


Despite the great influx of summer visitors 
which threatens to turn Woodstock from an 
art colony into a summer resort, .the officials 
of the art association have succeeded in 
putting on a series of shows this season, 
termed by many critics the best the Catskill 
Mountain colony has held in several years, 
Dino Ferrari of the New York Times was 
quite optimistic in writing of the first two 
shows: 

“Most of the paintings on exhibition quite 
definitely indicate an emergence from the 
period of experimentation with cubism, 
dadaism, surrealism and all the other ‘isms’ 
imported from abroad. They seem, indi- 
vidually, to be moving toward a fuller self- 
realization, unhampered by such creeds and 
cults. There are, of course, still a few, like 
Konrad Cramer and Hobson Pittman, in 
their respective still lifes, who have not yet 
relinquished their interest in flatpattern 
cubism. But most of them—especially the old 
guards, such as Henry McFee, Judson Smith, 
Charles Rosen and Eugene Speicher—have 
extracted from those foreign viands what 
they deemed best for their fare and rejected 
the rest. Similarly, these exhibitions point 
unmistakably away from the so-called Wood- 
stock school of ‘strawberry fuzz’ effects in 
landscape painting. It is in the works of 
younger painters like Charles Bateman, Jo 
Rollo, Bradly W. Tomlin, Frank London 
and Margaret Herrick that we sense most 
keenly this preoccupation with self-expres- 
sion and actual painting rather than theories. 
From such a group an art which may be 
truly called American may spring. .. . 

“All in all, these first two exhibitions rep- 
resent a distinct forward step toward a 
fuller self-expression and technical compe- 
tence by Woodstock artists.” 

Of an altogether different tone is an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Woodstock 
Bulletin apropos of the summer resort prob- 
lem: 

“To see Blanch followed by Arnold, driv- 
ing battered Fords around the village green, 
seeking a parking space between Rolls- 
Royces, symbolizes the change. To see artists 
eating on the sidewalk of. the Knife and 
Fork, inhaling fumes spewed from auto ex- 
hausts, spluttering monoxide when they came 
here for peace and quietness and fresh air, 
speaks volumes for the success of Wood- 
stock as a summer resort colony. A stroll 
along our once-quiet streets on the Fourth 
of July and an effort to count the proportion 
of artists among the hundreds of resortists, 
makes one wonder whether Woodstock is 
not on trial as an art colony. 

“Now we have young women coming, don- 
ning the queerest garments they can design, 
promenading our walks in effort to find 
artists who might desire models. We have 
pajamas and ‘shorts’ which put the art col- 
ony in the summer resort class. We have 
Ulster County tourists coming to see who’s 
who. 

“And while it is true the tradesmen are 
ready with outstretched hands for this 
newer influx, it is true that there may be 
a retreat staged by the individuals who have 
become lost in this newer crowd.” 





Intolerance and Ignorance 


The world is always intolerant of any- 
thing it doesn’t understand. 
—Le Baron Cooke in The Spur. 
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“Brumidic”’ 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle has written about the un- 
completed frieze that misadorns the Capitol. 
His article, which is calculated to make the 
nation blush, recalls the old days of the U. S. 
Grant and Rutherford B. Hayes periods 
when the country was so “art uncon- 
scious” that it allowed the national and state 
governments to hire fifth rate Italian artists 
at from $5 to $10 a day to paint American 
“historical scenes” in capitol buildings. 

The article is intended to explain to puz- 
zled visitors why there is a 25-foot blank 
space in the 300-foot frieze that “supports” 
the dome. The series of panels begins with 
Columbus discovering America and brings 
matters down to “The Forty-Niners” of the 
California gold rush. Then the work halted 
because of a bitter controversy over a pro- 
posed “Civil War” panel. By the time this 
subsided the nation had grown so art wise 
that, in spite of the fact that Congress had 
appropriated $40,000 to complete the frieze, 
the officials refused to go on with it. 

“In the words of the officials of the Capitol 
architect’s office,” says the Eagle, “whose 
close association with the frieze and the con- 
stant questioning they have received con- 
cerning it has made them hardened, ‘It isn’t 
worth completing.’ 

“The opinion of men who should know is 
that there is plenty of bad art in the ‘Capitol, 
but this frieze is the worst. Whenever the 
proposition of its completion comes before 
the joint library committee of the House and 
Senate, which it has done many times, these 
opinions are expressed frankly to the com- 
mittee, and as a result Congress has never 
had the courage to go ahead and finish a bad 
job in a ‘bad way or spend a quarter of a 
million dollars to do it in the way it should 
be done. In 1925 Congress did authorize the 
expenditure of $40,000 to complete the work, 
but the money never has been used because 
those in charge did not have the heart to pro- 
ceed with what they believed to be an ar‘istic 
atrocity. 

“Thomas U. Walter, architect who de- 
signed the wings and dome of the Capitol in 
1850, had planned that this should be a frieze 
of marble or stone in high relief. The 300- 
foot circle, nine feet wide, is recessed one 
foot to receive the masonry. The gigantic 
dome was, apparently, to rest upon this circle 
of marble. The frieze was to be one of the 
essential features of the rotunda from both 
the structural and decorative viewpoints. 

“The cost of the work delayed it. Then an 











The Market Place 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO BUY OR SELL 

ANTIQUES, PAINTINGS OR PRINTS, ALSO 

FOR THOSE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT, DE- 

SIRING HELP OR WISHING TO BUY OR 

RENT HOUSES, STUDIOS OR APARTMENTS. 
Rates: 10 cents a word each insertion, cash in ad- 
vance. Count each word, number or initial as one 
word. When giving address by number only, address 
replies to Box ——, care Tue Art Dicesr, 9 E. soth St., 
New York City. 














POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, cultured, college graduate, good 
knowledge of art, experienced research and editorial 
work, typing and languages, desires position with 
New York art gallery or periodical. c/o Box 10, THE 
Art Dicesr. 





FOR SALE 
Home of late Edward L. Henry, Cragsmoor, N.Y., 
Shawangunk Mountains, House, fine situation, two 
acres, Testy M. D. Buxton, Cragsmoor, N.Y 





Italian artist, Constantino Brumidi, said that 
he could paint the frieze so it would appear 
to stand out in relief. He was employed to do 
the work, and there may be a hint of its 
quality in the rate of compensation he re- 
ceived. He was paid $10 a day. 

“Brumidi died and another Italian, Flippo 
Costaggini, completed the frieze up to and 
including ‘The Forty-Niners,’ making his 
work conform as nearly as possible to that 
of Brumidi. He finished his work about 1890. 

“Instead of resting upon a broad marble 
base, the 9,000,000-pound dome of the Capitol 
is supported by a recessed painting. From 
the decorative standpoint it is as if one had 
built a niche in a wall for a statue, decided 
that he could not afford the statue and in- 
stead had the figure painted on the wall in 
the niche. 

“Regarding the quality of the work already 
done the Commission of Fine Arts reported 
to the joint committee in 1919 that ‘it would 
be impossible for a mural decorator of repu- 
tation to descend to the level of the Brumidi 
frescoes.’ 

“It is a problem that has balked Congress 
for many years. The people, of course, do no: 
know about it. If they did probably they 
might decide whether to spend $40,000 in 
completing the disfigurement of their Capito] 
or to spend a little more than five times that 
sum in bringing it to a new and everlasting 
beauty as conceived by the great men who 
designed it.” 

Tue Art Dicest in the heading of this 
article coins a new word, in which a fa- 
miliar American term, by changing an “o” to 
a “u,” becomes particularly appropriate to 
art. ‘ 





French Books 


Practically all the notable editions of 
illustrated books issued in France from 1750 
to 1800 are represented in an exhibition at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts this sum- 
mer. They are the loan of William A. Sar- 
gent of Boston, whose collection of French 
illustrated books of the XVIIIth century 
ranks as one of the great modern collections 
in this field. 

Some large volumes issued early in the 
century—the 1718 Daphnis and Chloe with 
reproductions of paintings by the Regent of 
France, the 1719 Fables by de la Motte, and 
the 1734 Moliere with Laurent Cars’ bril- 
liant engravings of Boucher’s illustrations— 
have been included to emphasize the evolu- 
tion of bookmaking and to suggest the tra- 
ditions of zood craftsmanship inherited by 
Gravelot, Eisen, Cochin, Moreau le jeune, 
Marillier, Chafford, and most of their con- 
temporaries. 

Most of the books, however, are of modest 
size, embellished with illustrations and deli- 
cately fashined vignettes, a type which came 
into favor about the middle of the century. 
Instead of large volumes illustrated with 
full page reproductions, there appeared,-with 
more and more frequency, the smaller book 
in which type, illustration and decorative de- 
tails were intimately related. The convincing 
realism of the illustrations of Gravelot and 
the narrative quality in them contributed 
much to this change in the book. 

The illustrators of the late XVIIIth cen- 
tury were admirably supplemented by the 
skilful engravers, who were often designers 
as well, and among the creators and en- 
gravers of the vignette was Chaffard whose 
decorations in the 1762 Contes rival the 
illustrations by Eisen. Many of these en- 
gravers were the pupils of Le Bas, teacher 














After Salamanca 





“Wellington,” by Goya. 


Francisco Goya’s famous portrait of Well- 
ington is now on exhibition at the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, through the gener- 
osity of the Duke of Leeds who has loaned 
it for ten years. The portrait shows the “Iron 
Duke” as the great Spanish painter saw him 
in 1812 just after he had added to his re- 
nown by ‘beating 40,000 men in 40 minutes” 
at Salamanca. Surrounding the Leeds’ loan 
is a special exhibition of Wellington’s com- 
manders in the Peninsular War, which have 
been gathered together by the gallery. 

The London Illustrated News: “Goya— 
who often showed an almost cynical realism in 
his portraits—has not omitted the two promi- 
nent front teeth which several diarists of the 
Peninsular War noted as a feature of the ap- 
pearance of the famous leader. The general 
suggestion is distinctly Spanish ; and the dis- 
play of Orders and ribbons—including the 
Spanish Order of the Golden Fleece, which 
is shown at the neck—is also rather more in 
Spanish taste than in the English, especially 
as Wellington was inclined to despise the 
wearing of ornate signs of merit.” 





$101,000 for.a Gobelin 


“The Tournai Tapestry,” an outstanding 
example of Gobelin artistry, has been pur- 
chased by the Art Industrial Museum at 
Copenhagen. The work dates from 1485 and 
was part of the collection owned by Dr. 
Alfred Figdor of Vienna. The reported price 
was $101,000. Depicted is a country scene on 
a Flemish estate of the Middle Ages, the 
owner of which is acting as judge in a dis- 
pute among his servants. 





and publisher who has been called the “very 
spirit of the XVIIIth century.” 

As the century drew to a close, the bril- 
liant character of the XVIIIth century 
French illustration rapidly changed. The 
1785 Contes with Fragonard’s illustrations 
remained the spirit of the century but a new 
feeling crept in, a new emphasis appeared 
which is admirably suggested by the illustra- 
tions of classical subjects by Prudhon for the 
complete works of Rosseau. With the turn 
of the century notable books continued to 
appear but the grace and the charm of the 
XVIIIth century was gone and with them 
ended one of the most distinguished periods 
in bookmaking. 
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Seattle’s Future 


Seattle, a future art center of the Pacific 
Coast. Such is the opinion of Kenneth Calla- 
han, new art critic of the Seattle Town Crier, 
as contained in his recent ‘comprehensive 
article on art conditions in the Northwest. 
Mr. Callahan heads his article, “Seattle— 
The Painter’s Paradise,” a slogan which 
Californians have long considered peculiarly 
their own. Who knows, maybe there is 
prophecy in his selection of a title? 

“Today,” wrote Mr. Callahan, “there are 
probably more people in Seattle and the 
Northwest interested in the arts than at any 
time before. The average individual is com- 
mencing to recognize that art has a place in 
his everyday life, as well as for the ‘elect.’ 
And although not accepting the modern 
school, they are more tolerant and willing to 
listen to a possible explanation of what the 
modernists are driving at. They have some- 
what the attitude of the proverbial man from 
Missouri. 

“Scoffers at art are vanishing; people gen- 
erally no longer regard it as a pastime for 
effeminate youths and maiden ladies. Busi- 
ness men accept it as a profession, realizing 
that artists have as much a problem to solve 
in creating a piece of art as an architect in 
designing a building or a contractor in exe- 
cuting one. They see there is more involved 
in the execution of art than a mere dexterity 
of the hand and a knowledge of which two 
colors to mix to make a third. 

“With this increased knowledge should 
come a greater market for the artists’ pro- 
ductions, which unfortunately is not yet true. 
Seattle is still in a transitory stage. The 
wealth of the city is not yet sufficient to 
support a large leisure class, which means 
decadence and which in turn means the pros- 
pering of art. Art flourishes in decadence, as 
has been shown so often in its history. ... 

“There is no dividing line between the art 
of any age or period. The same problem con- 
fronts the extremist today as confronted 
Giotto; that is, to create something that will 
give that peculiar feeling to the beholder 
called aesthetic. 

“One fortunate circumstance the new art 
has created is that it has made people lose 
faith in their own judgments regarding selec- 
tion. They no longer trust themselves to 
admire too highly or to entirely condemn; 
consequently they are willing to listen and 
learn... .. 

“The artist’s great need, without which he 
cannot create, is an appreciative audience and 
the stimulus of contact with other artists 
who are creating. It is unfortunate that this 
is not true of Seattle, as the city is so 
ideally situated to an artist’s needs. Unend- 
ing material for marines exist on the waters 
of Lake Union and around the Ballard 
docks. Mountains, lakes, pastorals and the 
mild climate permitting outdoor sketching at 











any time of the year enhance the painter’s 
opportunities. 

“The Art Institute for several years has 
been waging a battle to establish interest in 
local art, and at last is gaining ground... . 
The establishment of the Henry Art Gallery 
on the University campus, the opening of 
Harry Hartman’s print gallery, and the re- 
cently organized Puget Sound Group are all 
indicative of aroused interest in art. If the 
interest can be sustained and promoted there 
is a chance for Seattle to become recognized 
in the art world.” 





“For Posterity” 


The art of Boris Deutsch is receiving its 
first complete showing at the Braxton Gal- 
leries in Hollywood. During the first two 
weeks in August, drawings, water-colors, 
small pictures in tempera and other mediums 
were shown. The last two weeks will be de- 
voted to Deutsch’s paintings. Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times writes: 

“Somewhere in his endless novel ‘Re- 
membrance of Things Past,’ Marcel Proust 
discusses the problem of art that is ‘made 
for posterity.’ Certain quartets of Beetho- 
ven were not accorded wide appreciation for 
50 years after his death. Would it then be 
better if an artist, not understood by his con- 
temporaries, buried his works for those 
years? No, says Proust. They are under- 
stood in 50 years simply because they were 
continually exposed, the circle of their admir- 
ers widening during that time. The artist can 
only work for his contemporaries. There is 
Deutsch’s problem. We are making no com- 
parison with Beethoven, but there in our 
midst is an exceptional artist speaking a lan- 
guage so unfamiliar to the average person 
that many will not grasp his thoughts at first. 
He is probably one of those artists who must 
secure a New York or European success 
before we shall admit his genius in Los 
Angeles. 

“But genius is there. In the present show- 
ing of 50 pieces the variety of ideas and 
treatments, the mastery of methods and the 
completeness of expression testifies its pres- 
ence... . An artist of today, like Deutsch, 
yields no whit to the ancients in his insistence 
on form. But his conception of form is more 
intellectual, less bound by bodily rigidities. 
How can it be otherwise? And we, who are 
used only to the past, only half conscious of 
the present, and unaware of the future, we 
find this fluid form strange. What we can- 
not escape is the emotional power that directs 
the artist’s hand.” 





Directors to Meet 


The Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors will hold its annual meeting at San 
Diego during the latter part of August. 
Headquarters will be at the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery in Balboa Park. 
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Size 32x40 
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Austrian Show 


The work of 34 artists comprises the exhi- 
bition of modern Austrian painting which is 
on its way to America to be shown at col- 
leges and museums throughout the country. 
Included in it are 26 oil paintings, 10 water- 
colors and a number of drawings. Well 
known artists are represented in the collec- 
tion, as well.as those whose work has not 
been shown before outside of Austria. 

The exhibition, which is being brought 
over by the College Art Association, will 
form part of the program of traveling ex- 
hibitions which the association inaugurated 
last year. The purpose of the exhibitions is 
to bring before the students throughout the 
country paintings of interest. The associa- 
tion fosters the critical spirit of its audiences 
by offering prizes of prints for criticism of 
the shows. Among those on the committee of 
sponsors are Anson C. Goodyear, James B. 
Munn, Blake-More Godwin, Bella da Costa 
Greene, A. Philip McMahon, Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, Everett V. Meeks, Charles R. 
Morey, Duncan Phillips, Dan Fellows Platt, 
Paul J. Sachs and Lorado Taft. 

In New York the exhibition will be held 
at the E. & A. Silberman Galleries. It will 
then be shown at the following: Madison 
Art Association; Lehigh University; Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga; Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute; . Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis, Tenn.; City Art Museum of St. 
Louis; Denver Art Museum; Currier Gal- 
lery of Art, Manchester, N.H.; Art Institute 
of Omaha. 





Lime Rock Exhibits 


A tri-state exhibition in which are included 
artists of the Berkshire region of Connecti- 
cut, New York and Massachusetts, is being 
held until September 4 by the Lime Rock 
Art Association at Lime Rock, Conn. Some 
of the artists exhibiting are: Emil Carlson, 
G. Glenn Newell, Colin M. Ingersoll, Wil- 
liam L. Carrigan, Oscar Fehrer, G. Lawrence 
Nelson, Letitia B. Hart, James Calvert 
Smith, Eda Spoth Benson, Mary Theresa 
Hart, Arthur J. E. Powell, W. Merritt Post, 
Robert Hamilton, Leslie Emmet, Ellen 
Emmet Rand and Augustus Lukeman. 








The Place to Live 
in New York 


Quiet, accessible, convenient. Its high 

standards in service, cuisine and accom- 

modations will appeal to you. 
SUMMER MINIMUM RATES 


Single $4 Double $6 


Hotel New Weston 


Madison Ave. at 50th St. 
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The Hopi Craftsman 





Exhibit of Hopi Art. 


The directors of the Museum of Northern 
Arizona, believing that the Indian has an 
important contribution to make to native 
American art if only he is given sufficient 
encouragement and appreciation, are spon- 
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RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 


CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


589 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and s2nd Sts. 











PartntINGs Tel. Plaza 1569 FRAMING 


‘soring each year during July an exhibition 


of Hopi craftwork. The first show, held this 


“year in the museum’s galleries in Flagstaff, 


proved a surprising success, there being 215 
exhibits, $200 in prizes and sales amounting 
to more than $500. Many of the state’s lead- 
ing business men showed great interest in the 
project. 

Mary Russell F. Colton, curator of art, 
wrote to THE Art Dicest: “Through neglect 
we have allowed the Indian’s craftsmanship 
to degenerate until his art is almost lost to 
us. It is not too late to help; to offer the 
encouragement that will revive his pride of 
workmanship. Having received the approval 
of Commissioner Rhodes, the museum pro- 
poses to commence its work with the Hopi, 
an isolated Pueblo group with few opportu- 
nities and a wide range of art. Their vil- 
lages are located in the Painted Desert some 
150 miles from Flagstaff.” 

The exhibitions will have a threefold ob- 
ject: to encourage the manufacture of ob- 
jects of artistic and commercial value which 
have fallen into disuse and are becoming 
rare; to stimulate better workmanship; to en- 
courage the development of new forms of art 
of purely Indian design and to create a wider 
market for Hopi goods of the finest type. 

The reproduction shows a section of Hopi 
craftwork at this summer’s show, revealing 
the Indian “a creator of design and a master 
of abstract form.” 





Steel and Stone 

The tower grows each day: 

Steel beams that look like the bars of a 
bird-cage: 

Rivets that take hold and scream: 

Wires to carry magic,— 

Built of the dreams of men, 

Built of the courage of workmen 

Who walk over space that they dare not 
look down to; 

Built of the skill of their hands, 

Built of their laughter at danger, 

Built of their weariness, their curses, their 
fear, and their anger, 

Built of the year-long anxiety of women 
who wait at home, 

Built of hopes and dreams 

Of men who see into the future, 

When it will become a thing of wonderful 
beauty, 

And the white tower of steel and stone 

Will be a song and a prayer. 

—Helen Magner. 





Esther Singleton Dead 

Esther Singleton, author and antiquarian, 
is dead. In 1923 Miss Singleton became 
editor of the Antiquarian. She was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Arts of En- 
gland, and of the Colonial Dames of New 
York. In her passing, the literary and 
artistic worlds have both suffered a severe 
loss. 
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) have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
} Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
a) tury because: 
| They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafts- 
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Our collection is the largest of 
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i illustrated catalog of ancient, 
medieval, and modern subjects 
is a valuable reference book of 
} sculpture. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Your copy will be mailed 
em at once. Make checks payable to 
Pensive Athena P.P.CAPRONI & BRO. Inc. 
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Museum, Athens ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 












Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 





“At His Best” 


“Mrs. Jane Ramsay,” John Hoppner. 


The Newhouse Galleries of New York and 
Saint Louis recently sold to a Saint Louis 
collector the above reproduced portrait of 
Mrs. Jane Ramsay by John Hoppner for a 
price purported to be around $50,000. Mrs. 
Ramsay was the wife of Thomas Ramsay of 
Camberwell, at a favorite resi- 
dential suburb of merchants from the city 
or financial district of London. Hoppner por- 
trays his subject in the full flush of youth- 
ful beauty in his most attractive manner. 

In addition to being endorsed by William 
Roberts, English art expert, the picture is 
spoken of by Dr. Walter Heil of the Detroit 
Museum as “belonging to the master’s middle 
period, and in the spirited brushwork and 
delicate colors, representing his art at its 
best.” 


one time 





“Alice in Wonderland” Shown 


The original manuscript of Lewis Car- 
roll’s “Alice in Wonderland,” written and 
illustrated. by Alice Pleasance Hargreaves, 
the original “Alice” when she was seven, 
has been placed on exhibition at the Boston 
Public Library for the benefit of Tercenten- 
ary visitors. Eldridge R. Johnson, founder 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
paid $150,000 for this manuscript together 
with two copies of the first edition of the 
book. 
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Traces American Art 


In honor of the Tercentenary celebration 
of the founding of the Masachusetts Bay 
Colony, the Fitchburg Art Center is holding 
throughout the summer a loan exhibition, 
tracing the development of American paint- 
ing during these 300 years. The Christian 
Science Monitor: “The first stage, that is, 
the colonial, in which we may regard Ameri- 
can painting as English provincial, is repre- 
sented by Smibert, one of the earliest portrait 
painters, by Copley and Stuart, and by E. 
Savage the engraver, as well as by such 
pupils of Benjamin West as Rembrandt 
Peale and S. F. B. Morse—he who left the 
field’ of painting and invented the Morse 
code. 

“The next phase is the purely indigenous 
school of landscape painting, developing 
from the Hudson River, or White Mountain 
School. The meticulous and metallic picture 
by Sontag represents the early period, while 
the culminators of the movement, Wyant and 
Innes, as well as their followers, who were all 
more or less influenced by current schools 
abroad, show the ultimate development, 
from the literal transcriptions from New 
England or New York woodland to the lyrical 
canvases of a painter like Tryon. Then there 
are the individualists, men like Blakelock, 
who selected one particular theme on which 
to build; or Twachtman, one of the closest 
to the French Impressionists. 

“In a gallery of water-colors and prints, 
hung in the presence of the American pro- 














“Green Mountain Country” 
By J. Floyd Clymer 
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On view until Fall, is our excep- 
tionally fine- Founders’ Show, 
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works of leading American 
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containing 125 halftone illustrations and 
many fine articles pertaining to Contempo- 
rary American Art. Postpaid, - - $1.25 
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vincial English furniture owned by and lent 
to the Art Center, examples of several of the 
greatest of American water-colorists are 
brought together. There are two Winslow 
Homers, two Sargents, a Dodge MacKnight, 
two Rockwell Kents—as well as two fine 
drawings by Homer D. Martin. 

“The inclusion of several paintings by liv- 
ing artists, and by such men as George 
Bellows, brings the exhibition up to the pres- 
ent day.” 





Scruples 


The National Academy of Design, founded 
by such men as S. F. B. Morse, Asher B. 
Durand and Thomas S. Cummings, was or- 
ganized in New York over 100 years ago. 
Cummings, who was a miniaturist and who 
served as treasurer, vice-president and in- 
structor in the schools of the academy wrote 
“Historic Annals of the National Academy 
of Design,” published in 1865. In it he speaks 
of the squabbles, petty differences, hardships, 
jealousies and intrigues which gave variety 
to the life of the leading painters of that 
early period. 

“We learn,” writes William Howe Downes 
of the Boston Transcript, “that at a meeting 
of the academicians held in 1832, a vote was 
passed that has come down in history as ‘the 
fig-leaf resolve.’ This was introduced by 
Mr. Ingham, and it was apparently praised in 
curious language. It provided that ‘the sta- 
tues in the antique school suffer mutilation,’ 
and that ‘a plaster leaf be placed in lieu 
thereof.’ .. . At the outset the motion was 
received with derision and irony by the art- 
ists present; but after a long debate, the 
details of which are spared us, the assem- 
bled academicians appear to have been won 
over to the expediency of the mutilation pro- 
posed; in fact, Cummings, who had come 
to scoff, remained to vote aye... . 

“The son of a_ well-known landscape 
painters, now deceased, said to me: ‘I think 
father would have succeeded much better 
in a worldly way if he had had those magic 
initials, N.A., after his name.’ Possibly there 
is something in this. Yet just how much do 
those letters mean? I have often wondered. 
Scrutinize the list of academicians, and you 
will find the names of many mediocrities 
there ; not only that, you will miss the names 
of some bright and shining lights in art. From 
the beginning of time academies have always 
been that way.” 





Russian Icons 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
just received 146 Russian icons, which were 
assembled in Russia by the U. S. S. R. for 
exhibition in Europe and America. Already 
these religious paintings have been shown 
in various German, French and Austrian 
cities, and in London at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The initial showing in 
America will take place at the Boston Mu- 
seum beginning October 14 and extending 
to December 14. 

The collection will be shown at the Metro- 
politan Museum in January and in other 
museums of the country later in 1931. 
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On Public Opinion 


In one of his essays, Delacroix once said: 
“Woe to him who comes in these periods of 
transition when one no longer knows what 
is beautiful, when the mob of amateurs turns 
in bewilderment toward these shaken leaders 
and asks them to confirm its judgment, 
There is nothing left than to scream with a 
broken voice, ‘Laugh, public, laugh’—and to 
keep up one’s majestic bad humor leisurely.” 

‘Arnold Ronnebeck in the Rocky Mountain 
News uses this passage as a basis for an es- 
say on how hard and thankless is the task of 
the critic, if he takes his task at all seri- 
ously: “The amateur might be able to ex- 
plain why he laughs before a picture, be- 
cause he knows how easy it is to create a 
work of art! 

“But what shall one answer when appar- 
ently civilized people enter the gallery and 
exclaim : ‘You mean to say that this has been 
done by grown-up people?’ What shall one 
tell them when this exclamation is imme- 
diately followed by the other one which 
seems to be a universal slogan: ‘Why, my 
little four-year-old Jane could do better than 
that!’ 

“Of course, one might simply take such an 
attitude for what it is and let it go at that. 
Only, if one devotes year after year to the 
effort of building a bridge between our living 
artists’ endeavor and the historically sanc- 
tioned rigidity of ‘public opinion’ (whatever 
that means), results like those mentioned are 
not very encouraging. They prove the futility 
of the effort, since the public invariably 
laughs at the wrong picture. And because this 
is so—why bother? Public laughter has never 
yet taken a particle away from artistic val- 
ues, and public admiration (which is sup- 
posed to endow something with popularity) 
has never yet made a work of art out of the 
obvious and insignificant.” 


Their Dream Realized 


The Highland Park Society of Arts, 
Dallas, Texas, under the leadership of its 
founder and president Mrs. A. H. Bailey, is 
at last realizing its dream of a new perma- 
nent building. These new galleries which are 
nearing completion are spacious and have the 
most modern of lighting effects, both day- 
light and artificial. 

October 1930 will mark the sixth anniver- 
sary of the society. Its influence has been 
greatly felt not only in the cultural and artis- 
tic life of Dallas but also throughout the 
state. 
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“Stagnation Is Death” 


Frank Brangwyn, noted English artist, ad- 
vises his colleagues, in an article in the 
London Daily Chronicle, to adapt themselves 
to the times: “Recent events have brought 
into the foreground of men’s minds—the 
minds of men who care about such ques- 
tions—the old problem of the artist in his 
relation to the community. Is there indeed a 
place for him in the complex and largely 
commercialized world of today? 

“Tn an ideal community, of course, he would 
have a very definite place. There would be 
infinite scope for his work. And emphatically 
there would be no room for an official body 
of censors, so constituted and working as to 
be a menace to artistic endeavor. 

“But ours is not an ideal community. We 
are not living in Utopia. Nor is there any 
sign of a Utopia being created. 

“Indeed, I am not at all convinced that 
Utopia would be really good for the artist. 
If the conditions of life were fixed and de- 
termined, the scope for effort would inevi- 
tably be circumscribed. There would be an 
elimination of struggle. And stagnation is 
death. 

“The essential function of the artist is to 
grapple with life. His work must be the ex- 
pression of the individual and the period. 
Imitation is another form of artistic death. 

“And the virile artist must brace himself to 
deal with and, to a certain extent, adapt him- 
self to the needs and conditions of his time. 
In the Middle Ages painters and craftsmen 
—and magnificent artists they were—did a 
lot of work that they did not particularly 
want to do because they were set to do it, and 
they did it amazing!y well. 

“Today, few people buy pictures. Realizing 
this, the artist must discover for himself 
what people will buy. Picture-buying was 
started, I suppose, by the Victorian exhibi- 
tions. We were a home-loving race in those 
days and after dinner the head of the house 
loved to light his cigar and walk among his 
pictures. 

“Pictures were not considered as ‘decora- 
tive’ as the term is now used. They were ‘col- 
lected.’ But nowadays the home-builder is 
more concerned with the creation of a deco- 
rative harmony. Pictures do not necessarily 
contribute to this. In fact it is difficult to hang 
even two pictures on the wall and declare 
that they harmonize with their surroundings 
or with each other. 

“So the artist who used to paint pictures 
will, if he is wise, find another outlet for his 
inspiration. The commercial world awaits 
him, The artist has got to realize that it is 
more difficult to design a good carpet than a 
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Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of America’s de- 





bendable art dealers. 





Brooklyn Museum 





“Two Peasant Children,” Lorser Fcitelson. 


Lorser Feitelson and his wife, Natalie 
Newking, held their first joint-exhibition in 
New York at the Daniel Gallery in 1925, 
perhaps the first showing of Neo-Classic 
paintings in America. During the past two 
years they have exhibited large!y in Cali- 
fornia at the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, at the Los Angeles 
Museum and at the Pasadena Art Museum. 
Until October 1, examples of their work is 
on view at the Brooklyn Museum. The two 
pictures reproduced herewith are from that 
exhibition. 

Concerning Neo-Classic art, one critic 





bad picture. If no one wants his pictures let 
him try h‘s hand at a lamp shade. 

“Tt is vitally important that the artist and 
the commercial man should learn to respect 
each other and grasp each other’s point of 
view. Until this happens there is little chance 
of their entering upon a sympathetic and 
productive partnership. .. . 

“And the critics? Criticism to be helpful 
must be free from the bias of personal 
idiosyncrasies. It must be along catholic, not 
sectional lines, if it is to be of service to the 
artist and to the community which the artist 


Shows Neo-Classic Art 








serves. Critics should not dispraise the work | 
of an artist merely because it is not like | 
something else. They should be proud to rec- | 


ognize and encourage all work that is com- | 


petent and honest.” 





Milwaukee Follows Texas 


The Milwaukee Journal Gallery of Wis- 
consin Art has transformed into a 
giant flower garden for the summer by its 
27th exhibition, devoted exclusively to pic- 
tures of flower subjects. Among the art- 
ists represented are: Adam Emory AIl- 
bright, Greta Allen, Amy Ross, Emily 
Groom, Agnes Lincoln and Francesco J. 
Spicuzza. The flower show will continue 
until September 15, to be replaced by the 
work of art directors in Wisconsin schools. 


been 





Chicago’s Buddha 


A stone Buddha of heroic size has just 


been added to the Buckingham collection in | 
the Chicago Art Institute. It is seven feet | 


two inches in height, and is in fine state of 


preservation except for the arms. With the | 
great figure of Buddha are two smaller at- | 


tendant figures, also in stone (618-907 A.D.). 


“Self Portrait,’ Natalie Newking. 


said: “Deathless art is always modern— 
veritably modern in that it is as vital today 
as during the day of its creation. Thus, very 
modern are the arts of the prehistoric cave- 
man, the ancient Egyptian, Chaldean, Per- 
sian, Mayan, Greek Byzantine, Gothic, early 
Flemish and Italian. Being radically differ- 
ent from one another in their appearance, 
character ‘and‘ technique (which constitute 
their national, racial, religious or individual 
accent) yet they are all basically similar— 
in that every detail in their contents is of an 
esthetic consequence. 

“As long as man remains biologically the 
same, he will respond to the esthetic laws 
underlying all classic art. The effort to 
exploit these “fundamental laws character- 
‘zes the works of the Neo-Classicist.” 
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Collecting 


Florence Wieben Lehre, assistant director 
of the Oakland Art Gallery and art critic of 
the Oakland Tribune, in an article in that 
paper,. bestows the full force of her vitriclic 
wit upon the universally popular pastime of 
collecting: “There are persons who collect 
coins, stamps, autographs, door knobs, door 
knockers, candlesticks, and all sorts of junk 
that somehow has escaped the garbage cans 
of our ancestors. When these collections 
finally bore their possessors sufficiently, they 
are given or willed to public museums. 

“Remember the story-book princess who 
collected buttonholes, and who forced all of 
her subjects to admire them or, in default, to 
go to prison? All of the subjects, you will 
remember, finally went to jail. And were 
happy forever after. Because they were 
spared the necessity of admiring buttonholes. 

“It seems that the world is full of collec- 





tors of ‘buttonholes.’ And that no museum 
may prosper save by public adoration of 
vacancies. 

“°Tis a great game. Pat the owner of 
‘buttonholes’ on his modest shoulder until 
he wills his uselessness to an art museum, 
and trust that the maintenance fund that ac- 
companies the bequest leaves enough over to 
boost art a little. Great game. 

“The collector is at once’ the bane and the 
blessing of the movement. His money sup- 
ports hordes of artists, hordes of dealers, and 
still greater numbers of European forgers of 
‘Old Masters.’ And what a necessity is he to 
the European junk piles! And, without him, 


art in America could not be enshrined as it is. -| 


“Bless him; curse him. But, above all, let 
us pray that he be saved from his own 
‘buttonholes.’ 

“Ah, well! Each year brings about some 
sort of change. And as long as there is a 
change, why worry? Nothing can be much 
worse than the good old days and their 
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products, be those products interiors filled 
with furniture or with brown bread and 
Boston baked beans. 

“So let the collectors collect what they will, 
and will their collections to whomever they 
will. As long as some of us look to the pres- 
ent—what does it matter?” 





Abstract Merchandise 


An exhibition of 32 advertising illustra- 
tions is being held at the Ayer Galleries in 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. These 
paintings and drawings were included in the 
ninth annual exhibition of the Art Direc- 
tors’ Club in New York and among them are 
13 pictures which received the Club’s awards, 
Among the artists included in the exhibition 
are: Rockwell Kent, J. W. Williamson, 
Miguel Covarrubias and Carl Erickson. 

Several of the paintings, although they 
were executed for commercial use, are really 
works of art. Many of the illustrations, in 
which no article of merchandise appears, or 
in which it is scarcely visible suggest the 
merchandise by its personality, rather than 
by its form. 


New Head for Cleveland 


William M. Milliken has just been ap- 
pointed director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, filling the vacancy left by Frederic 
Allen Whiting, now president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. 

Mr. Milliken has been associated with the 
museum since 1919, when he came to Cleve- 
land as curator of decorative arts. Previously 
he had served as assistant curator in a simi- 
lar department at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. In 1923 Mr. Milliken added to his 
duties those of acting curator of the depart- 
ment of paintings, and in 1926 he was made 
curator of the department. of paintings. 
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Detroit’s Bruegel 


When Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, returned from 
his recent visit to Europe, he brought back 
with him “The Marriage Dance” by Pieter 
Bruegel, only two of whose great paintings 
are in America—the one now in Detroit and 
another in the Metropolitan Museum. Brue- 
gel, painter of peasants and a favorite at the 
Hapsburg Court in the XVIth century, left 
behind him only about 35 known works as a 
heritage to future generations. Consequently, 
Detroit is justly proud of her new posses- 
sion. 

“In some ways this is probably the most 
important painting in the Institute,” said Dr. 
Walter Heil, curator of European art. “We 
have other great paintings by great names. 
But whatever they are, Rembrandt, Titian, 
Bellini, Rubens, we know that there are 
others elsewhere of about equal merit. But 
years from now, it is probable that the De- 
troit Institute of Arts will be as famous for 
this Bruegel, as for any painting it owns. 

“This is because, first, the man was a tre- 
mendous personality, also because he only 
left about 35 paintings, of which we do not 
know now of any others which are on the 
market, and because the painting which we 
have is an important example of his work. 
It is not one of the lesser works of a great 
artist, but one of the great works of a great 
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artist, whose paintings are now practically 
unavailable.” 

Florence Davies of the Detroit News: 
“The purchase is particularly opportune at 
this time because for many years Bruegel, 
due to his essentially modern approach to life, 
has been enjoying a tremendous vogue... . 

“In spite of his peasant origin, Bruegel 
had a peculiar way of feeling the largeness 
of the world as a whole. He painted the 
peasants and the landscapes ; not a landscape 
with incidental figures, or figures with a toy 
landscape; but rather the whole scene, land- 
scape and people together belonging to each 
other, a section of the universe. Always, his 
was a broad canvas, filled with the panorama 
of nature and humanity. .. . 

“He was among the first painters to sim- 
plify, to paint in broad outlines and masses 
and forego elegance and detail, the enamel- 
like finish and technique of the painting of 
the day. 

“Tn this respect he was not truly of his own 
time, for he lived in an age which was 
strongly influenced by the religious feeling 
and the elegance of Italian art, and hence 
was. without native virility. But Brue- 
gel never yielded to the Italian influence. He 
was always himself, the peasant painter.” 





Bacchante Finds a Home 


MacMonnies’ “Bacchante” is now assured 
a permanent home in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, more than a generation after its 
removal from the courtyard of the Boston 
Public Library because of comp!aints that it 
was “glaringly and obtrusively naked.” -The 
statue, having been on view at the musuem 
for ten years as a loan, now becomes a per- 
manent possession through the bequest of 
Mrs. Harriet J. Bradbury, sister of the late 
George Robert White. 

Mrs. Bradbury’s gift is not the same copy 
that featured in the “expulsion from the 
courtyard” episode. That cast remains in 
New York, while the one now in the museum 
was purchased from the Yerkes collection by 
Mr. White. A third copy is in the Luxem- 
bourg. Experts are uncertain as to which of 
the three is the original. 








Secor’s Gift 


“Girl at a Window,” Bol. 


Ferdinand Bol, pezkaxs the most famous 
of Rembrandt’s pupils, is now represented in 
the permanent collection of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art by his “Girl at a Window,” a 
gift of Arthur J. Secor, president of the mu- 
seum. The picture shows a charming young 
lady leaning from a window, the latch chain 
of which she holds in her left hand. She 
bears a strong resemblance to Saskia, Rem- 
brandt’s first wife. 

The Museum Bulletin said: “There was a 
period in Bol’s own lifetime when he was 
receiving greater popular acclaim than his 
master. Later he was relegated to a position 
of much less importance, probab!y due to 
the fact that after a lapse of time many of 
his best works were attributed to Rembrandt, 
leaving to their rightful author but little 
upon which claims to greatness could be 
based.” 
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Newport Goes Modern 


Breaking precedent, the Newport Art As- 
sociation has this year augmented its usual 
more or less conservative summer show with 
a small but select group of paintings and 
sculpture by 16 daring young members of 
the New Ygrk Society of Women Artists. 
Gwendoline Keene, writing in the Boston 
Transcript, commended the association: 

“You may not like the show, but certainly 
you will remember it. The collection in the 
main gallery is uneven; Garber’s sun- 
flecked old mill is touched with genius, and 
Molarsky’s haggard young woman in tur- 
quoise against olive-green would be at home 
in the most distinguished gathering, but 
other pictures are disappointing, and the poor 
work is sandwiched in too deftly with the 
good... 

“But across the lawn in the Greek build- 
ing there is nothing uneven or that does not 
linger in the memory. Here we have almost 
every style of modernism. Everywhere is dis- 
tortion and deliberate flouting of commonly 
accepted conceptions of the graceful and at- 
tractive. Many of the sitters would be called 
by Molarsky’s ladies, ‘not quite nice.’ And 
yet we have the most magnificent innocence 
in the absurd little nudes. . 
true of the sculpture. 

“This year’s Newport show should be 
commended for its adventure into newness; 
it will give its guests not only a shock but a 
glimpse of new beauties also. And if the 
modernists seem too insane, one may retrace 
one’s steps before leaving and stand once 
more before the loveliness of Garber’s mill 
and trees and stream.” 


.. The same is 





Dutton Prize Winners 


The prize winners in the recent competitive 
contest sponsored by the E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany for new jackets for Everyman’s Library 
are as follows: Herbert Christ, Juan de 
Felipe, Agnes Klitgard, Elizabeth Langen- 
beck, Leona H. Millee, Edward Parrish, 
Henriette Reiss, Elizabeth C. Tucker, Lucina 
Wakefield, Vincent Walker. 

Modern designs prevailed in the 1,241 de- 
signs submitted. Globes, steamships, crowds 
of people, and books with the accompanying 
fireplace and ever-present armchair were fre- 
quently used as subjects. The accepted 
jackets will be printed in ten different color 
combinations and will be used on the 100 
most popular volumes in the library. 





A Knox Memorial 





“General Knox,’ by Gilbert Stuart. 


Cyrus K. Curtis, who recently purchased 
the General Knox homestead in Thomaston, 
Maine, has had the old house restored to 
its original style and fitted with furniture 
of the Colonial period. It has now been 
opened as a museum containing many Revo- 
lutionary War trophies. One of the most 
interesting of these will be a copy of Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of the general, to be done 
by Robert S. Chase, Boston artist. 

The Stuart portrait was presented to the 
city of Boston by relatives of Knox and 
was hung in Faneuil Hall until 1876 when 
it was placed in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. In the painting the distinguished 
general is shown standing near a cannon, 
his blue eyes twinkling mischievously at the 
spectator. His hair is white and his com- 
plexion ruddy. 

Known far and wide for his strategic 
methods of selling books, making love and 
waging war, this brave man met death— 
not on the battlefield—but by domestically 
choking on a chicken bone. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York Office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: THe Art Dicest, 
9 East soth St. 
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Sanity in Art 


“Do you think that a completely normal 
person would paint-a picture of a pair of old 
boots?” This is a question which one visitor 
to the Van Gogh exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, London, asked of Frank Rutter, 
art critic of the London Times. Here is Mr. 
Rutter’s answer: 

“To this I have the pleasure in replying— 
No, I do not! What is more, I am not at all 
convinced that a completely normal person 
would think it worth while to paint a picture 
of anything. 

“This would be a very dull world indeed 
if it were only populated by normal persons. 
Every week I receive a dozen invitations to 
view pictures by relatively normal persons— 
that is to say as normal as any painters can 
be. And in mercy to those who are good 
enough to read this column I pass over in 
silence this ‘normal’ art that can be seen 
in profusion in any one of the hundreds of 
art-schools that are attended by thousands of 
would-be artists, without any necessity to 
visit one of the scores of little London gal- 
leries which—for a fee—minister to the in- 
nocent vanity of painters. 

“Tf you want a normal likeness of yourself 
it would be wisest to go to a professional 
photographer. But if you want a work of art 
more or less relating to yourself, you will go 
to Augustus John or Epstein. But is any- 
body going to tell me that John and Epstein 
are normal? Let us have done with this non- 
sense about sanity and get back to art. 





Success 


It was just a year ago that the directors of 
the Marblehead Arts Association inaugu- 
rated their plan to bring to light undeveloped 
talent by starting a class in wood block prints 
for permanent and temporary Marblehead 
residents, either members or non-members 
of the association. The class proved so popu- 
lar and successful that the association unani- 
mously voted not only to continue the work 
but to enlarge its scope. As a result the 
classes this summer included both wood 
blocks and water-colors, under the direction 
of Frank Butler. 

Anne Coppinger of the Boston Transcript 
summed up the students’ first water-color ex- 
hibition by quoting the visitor to the gallery 
who was heard to exclaim, “You don’t mean 
to say that this is the work of the pupils!” 
“And that comment,” concluded Miss Cop- 
pinger, “tells the whole story. That this work 
of the beginners is a little short of amazing.” 
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Vindicated 


“The Retrospective Exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York illustrates 
commodiously the deflection of American 
painters to the Picasso viewpoint,” writes 
Dorothy Adlow in the Christian Science 
Monitor. “Certainly the walls hung with 
Braques and Matisses, with Picassos and 
Rouaults, pulsate in their singular ways; 
each has a vitality of its own, each is an 
organism that grows and breathes accord- 
ing to its own laws; each is violent or calm, 
dry or moist, palpitating or quiescent. Yellow 
spots are being converted into suns, amber 
spots into bass viols; the range is broad... . 

“There are indubitably signs and portents 
of life, not the kind we are taught to see or 
that can even be talked about, except ever so 
crudely. But here is a mystical, challenging 
unmistakable animism that is the gift of high 
art, the reward of those of us who care to 
live with it, study it and be moved by it... . 
The artist like the child has his fairyland, 
his gnomes and monsters. The child takes 
them for granted, does not explain them; 
neither does he. If he chooses, he paints 
apples—interminably—or harlequins. And be- 
cause some persons object, he spins a world 
of mysticism around this caprice; epithets 
are exchanged; there is an estrangement. 
The artist becomes haughty, aloof. 

“There may be something tiresome in the 
subject of Matisse’s ‘Odalisque,’ there may 
be monotony about the recurring grapes and 
green pears of Braque, but when has color 
known such playful variation, such sparkle; 
when has there been such daring, such de- 
fiance of conventional combinations? In these 
designs of backgrounds and foregrounds 
tricked out by Matisse, there seems to be a 
rejuvenation, a spirited departure from old 
molds that makes perception tingle. . . . One 
artist plays with textures, Paul Klee; an- 
other makes a medium of transparent hues, 
Pascin; another still, makes a carpet of the 
world crammed full of flowers and birds, 
filled to the very edges, Dufy. So long as the 
playful attitude is so productive we may as 
well enjoy what it offers.” 





Angels and Academicians 


According to The Art Gallery, England’s 
new and very readable art quarterly, Lord 
Leverhulme tells a good story of a Royal 
Academician who one day noticed a draw- 
ing of a fish by a pavement artist, and asked 
what sort of fish was depicted. “A shark, 
sir,” said the pavement artist. 

“But you’ve never seen a shark,” said 
the R. A. 

“No sir,” came the reply, “but then don’t 
some of these Academy blokes paint 
angels ?” 





Facsimiles That Rival the Originals 





“Ta Matete,” Paul Gauguin. 


Filling a definite public need, the John 
Becker Galleries have been opened in New 
York City to supply facsimiles of out- 
standing modern masterpieces to those “who 
can not afford the cost of the original. 
The word facsimile, somewhat arbitrarily 
adopted, embraces reproductions of paint- 
ings in unlimited quantity and _ limited 
quantity (whose rarity may be compared io 
that of first editions); aquatints, litho- 
graphs in color, colored wood cuts and 
linoleum cuts. The majority of the pictures 





Almy Appointed Director 

Frank Atwood Almy, secretary and lec- 
turer of the Art Institute of Omaha, has 
been appointed director of the Hackiey Gal- 
lery of Art, Muskegon, Michigan. Mr. Almy, 
who will fill the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Lulu Miller, begins his duties on 
September I. 





George E. Cook 
George E. Cook, painter, died at his home 
in Southern Pines, N.C. Mr. Cook spent 
most of his life in Europe, where he studied 





with Arthur E. Pore in England. His paint- | 


ings were exhibi‘ed in many galleries in 
France, Italy and England and also in New 
York and Boston. 





are executed in full color by heliogravure— 
photography by strong light through color 
filters made of gelatin. Like any advanced 
scientific process, the production of these 
works is complicated. 

Due to the perfection of modern repro- 
duction, these facsimiles bear ciose com- 
parison with the originals and, because of 
their comparatively low cost, and therefore 
general accessibility, can not help but in- 
fluence the approach to modern art. Re- 
produced above is a facsimile of Paul Gau- 
guin’s “Ta Matete,” made by means of 
heliogravure and included in the summer 
exhibition at the galleries. 

Among the artists included in the exhi- 
bition are: Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Picasso, Derain, Segonzac, Braque, Dufy, 
Van Dongen, Vlaminck, Klee, Maillol, Lur- 
cat, Miro, Laurencin, Mauny and Merida. 
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‘*Outiandah” Murals Startle Texans 





“Sunburst” in Lobby of Hotel Beaumont, by Joy Postle. 


In the fall of 1928 Joy Postie, mural artist, 
left her studio in the Hagerman Valley, 
Idaho, on a trip around the world by motor 
car—a veritable studio on wheels. With her 
went her business manager, for Miss Postle 
believes that artists shou'd have a manager 
to stand as a buffer between their art and 
distracting business matters. During the next 
few months Miss Postle sketched through 
Utah, Nevada, Califonnia, Arizona, Mexico, 
New Mexico and into Texas. By December 
1929 she had gone as far as Beaumont, 
Texas, where her manager got her a com- 
mission to decorate the public rooms of the 
Hotel Beaumont. 

Her first “job” was to paint the “Black 
Cat Murals” on the walls of the Black Cat 
Coffee Shop in the hotel. This consisted of 
36 cats—15 big ones and 21 kittens—-sil- 
houetted on some 200 feet of buff wall under 
fanciful trees. Robert Blackstone, Miss 
Postle’s manager and also her husband, prob- 
ably worked as hard at his art as did the 
artist at hers in order to win the approval 
of the “forces of public purity and decency.” 
He was requested to keep the artist from be- 
ing “gaudy” or painting anything that might 
be “suggestive.” In the sketches two of the 
cats were shown in the customary attitude 
to do battle with each other. 
Board Members thought this “suggestive.” 
Consequently in the actual mural the size of 
the cats was reduced—the artist made kittens 
out of them—and they 
cute.” 

But the real battle came when Miss Postle 
uncovered her second commission, the “Sun- 
burst” in the center of the lobby ceiling as 
part of the lobby decorations done in modern- 
ized Spanish style. It was cussed and dis- 
cussed! It was denounced as “outlandish” by 





were “cute, very 


One of the | 


an ex-art teacher and praised by an art 
director. It was wild and “gaudy” to some 
and beautiful to others. News of the “out- 
landish” art spread about town. Day after 
day hundreds gathered in the lobby to gaze 
at the artist at work. After the tide of in- 
vectives and praise had somewhat subsided, 
one of the hotel officials somewhat sheepishly 
said: “I don’t know whether it is good art 
or not. I do know, it’s d good advertising 
—worth four full pages in the local news- 
parers arytime.” 

The colorful lobby made such an impres- 
sion that Miss Postle was asked to decorate 
the roof garden and the Rose Room. Con- 
cerni~g this last commission Mr. Blackstone 
wrote to THE Art Dicest: “After this con- 
tract was approved and signed, one Board 
Member said: ‘I hope you'll see that the 
artist doesn’t give us anything immodest.’ 
Now I know why artists go crazy. It also 
puts me in mind of a statement Miss Postle 
made recertly in addressing an art club: 

“*Fellow painters, here and abroad, either 
members of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League or any other group, hunt up a 
business-getting manager. Get one, I say, if 
you have to marry him.’” 








Antonelli Gets Medal 


Severo Antonelli, Philadelphia artist- 
photographer, has been awarded a silver 
medal at the Fourth International Photo- 
graphic Salon, in Tokio. The medal was re- 
ceived for his work in competition with pho- 
tographers from all over the world. Mr. An- 
tonelli also received the first prize gold medal 
at the Third International Salon at Antwerp 
last fall. 





To Chelsea’s Defense 


Similar to the “Batt!e of Paris” which is 
being waged between Montmartre and Mont- 
parnasse over which is the real Latin Quar- 
tier, is the controversy which has burst out 
in London between Chelsea and Bloomsbury. 
The trouble started when a London journal 
came out with an article under the heading, 
“Chelsea—A Myth,” in which it was pointed 
out that out of 7,800 artists whose work ap- 
peared at the Royal Academy and 15 other 
major exhibitions during the past year, only 
147 resided in Chelsea, and that Bloomsbury 
is replacing the older center. 

“Immediately,” writes Thurston Macauley 
in the New York Times, “artists, Chelseaites 
and others, rushed into print to deny that 
there was any myth about Cheyne Walk, the 
Thames Embankment and other parts of the 
neighborhood whose standing as an art centre 
has hitherto been long and _ undisputed. 
O. W. F. Lodge, artist son of the famous 
scientist, protested vehemently in a letter to 
The Morning Post against what he termed 
‘irritating territorial attacks,’ citing a long 
and impressive list of distinguished aca- 
demicians and associates living in Chelsea. 

“An inquiring London reporter visited the 
headquarters of the malcontents, the Chelsea 
Arts Club, in Church Street, interviewing 
James Quinn, the portrait painter. 

“*The Chelsea colony, with its genuine his- 
tory, traditions and associations, will always, 
I suppose, remain a bit of mystery to the pub- 
lic mind,’ Mr. Quinn said. ‘It numbers now 
about 1,200 to 1,500 hard-working artists, 
most of whom have developed along tradi- 
tional lines, and some of whom belong to the 
more revolutionary and dynamic groups 
whose work has occasioned so much contro- 
versy.’” 

Of famous Chelseaites of other days, Mr. 
Macauley wrote: “Rosetti’s house is still 
standing on Cheyne Walk, at No. 16, and in 
his old age Turner retreated to the house at 
No. 119. Cheyne Row is especially famous 
for the house where Carlyle lived from 1834 
until 1881, which is preserved as a memorial, 
much as it was when Carlyle lived there writ- 
ing his ‘French Revolution’ and ‘Frederick 
the Great,’ and smoking with Tennyson and 
Fitz-Gerald. 

“Lindsey House, on the Embankment, was 
Whistler’s home for many years, and walk- 
ing along there at dusk it is easy to see how 
he was inspired to do his Thames nocturnes. 
Whistler also lived in Tite Street, off the 
Embankment, which is known as the White 
House. Across from it is Chelsea Lodge 
where another American artist, E. A. Abbey, 
worked and died, while further up Tite 
Street is Tower House, where John Sargent 
painted some of his most celebrated can- 
vases.” 





Firemen Rescue Venus 


The Fire Department of Winona Lake, 
Indiana, according to the New York Times, 
has rescued Venus de Milo, and a scheme to 
clothe the goddess’s statue in poison ivy has 
been thwarted. Mrs. Mary Schell Starr, 
holding the opinion that the statue, which 
has been an object of local pride for the 
past 20 years, should wear something, planted 
poison ivy around the base, hoping that the 
ivy would grow and grow until finally that 
“indecent figure shall be all covered up.” The 
firemen, who are really art lovers at heart, 
decided to foil the scheme. They did not want 
to touch the ivy with their hands, so they 
turned the fire hose on it, uprooting it. And 
Venus once more stands forth in all her pul- 
chritude. 
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Persia’s Great Show 


Details of the forthcoming international 
exhibition of Persian art, to be held in Bur- 
lington House, London, from January 5 to 
March 1, have been made public by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Upham Pope, director of the 
show and advisor in art to Persia. Mr. Pope 
has just returned to London from Persia 
where he went on the invitation of the Per- 
sian Government to select loan exhibits from 
the Royal collection, Imperial Library, Na- 
tional Museum and the most important 
mosques. This official sanction by the Shah, 
something which no Persian monarch ever 
dreamed of doing before, insures the great- 
est exhibition of Persian art ever held. 

Said Mr. Pope as quoted in the New York 
Times: “Only those acquainted with Persian 
history and traditions will understand the 
significance of this move. For centuries ad- 
venturous Europeans have tried to penetrate 
Persian mosques, into which entry is abso- 
lutely forbidden on pain of death to any non- 
Moslem intruder. Even some of the less or- 
thodox Moslem sects sometimes found entry 
difficult. Two or three times in the last cen- 
tury several mosques were entered by Euro- 
peans in disguise, but without a chance of 
careful observation. 

“By command of the Shah, arrangements 
were made for us to make a systematic photo- 
graphic survey of the great mosques. Some 
1,500 photographs have already been taken 
and much important, new material discov- 
ered. The long-closed mosques proved far 
more beautiful and important in the history 
of architcture than anyone ever dreamed. 

“The treasures of the mosques frequently 
turned out to be of astonishing richness— 
treasures accumulating since the time of 
Haroun al Raschid—carpets, manuscripts, 
jewels, gold and silver brocades, enameled 
jewels, carved wood—magnificent treasures 
of every description, the finest of which al- 
ready are assembled for shipment to 
London.” 

“Emphasis will be placed on the evolution 
of Persian art, the exhibits arranged to illus- 
trate sources, influences, development, muta- 
tions since 3000 B.C.,” said Time, “Chief aim 
is to demonstrate on a great scale what has 
been known to only a small circle of special- 
ists,” 

Besides Persia, 19 countries will send ex- 
amples to London. America will be repre- 
sented by treasures from the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Chicago Art Institute and the 
museums of fine art in Boston, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Washington, St. Louis, and Philadel- 
phia. 





Christy Must Pay 


The oral contract between the Portrait 
Painters Gallery, Inc., and Howard Chandler 
Christy was upheld by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Schmuck as a basis of a suit between the 
gallery and Christy. The painter agreed to 
pay the gallery a percentage on money re- 
ceived from portraits painted as a result of 
exhibitions in the gallery—$1,500 for each 
portrait painted for patrons obtained by the 
plaintiff and to charge not less than $4,500 
for each picture. The gallery contended that 
Christy broke the agreement by charging‘ a 
woman sitter only $2,500 and failing to pay 
the plaintiff any commission. 

The suit has interested both artists and 
galleries because of a new movement between 
them to secure a written contract in substi- 
tution of the present oral agreements which 
in some cases have caused disagreement. 





Returned to America to Finish Training 





“Jamaica Scene,’ Norman B. Wright. 


Unlike most young artists who go abroad to 
finish their artistic educations, Norman B. 
Wright, Chicago painter, came back. from 
France after studying in Paris at the Acad- 
emie Collarossi and at the Academie de le 
Grande Chaumiere to do advanced work 
under Hubert Ropp at the National Acad- 
emy of Art. For the past two years Mr. 
Wright has exhibited with the Chicago 





Painters and Sculptors at the Chicago Art 
Institute and with the Southern Vermont 
Artists at Manchester, Vermont. 

The above reproduction shows one of the 
results of a recent painting trip which the 
artist made to Jamaica. It was included in 
Mr. Wright’s one-man show at the National 
Academy of Art last spring and was re- 
ceived with much favorable comment by the 


| critics. 





Rome Prize Awarded 


The annual award of the Rome prize in | 


landscape architecture went to Richard Col- 
lidge Murdock of Cornell University. The 
total estimated value of this fellowship to the 
American Academy in Rome is about $8,000. 
Two other competitors, Hodge Jackson Han- 
son of the University of Illinois and Har- 
vard, and Neil Hamill Park of Cornell Uni- 
versity, received minor awards. 

The program for the competition called 
for the designing of a country estate in four 
weeks’ time, based on the fundamental ideas 
used in the preliminary 14-hour competition. 
The members of the jury were: Ferruccio 
Vitale, chairman; Arthur F. Brinckerhoff ; 
Noel Chamberlin ; Ralph E. Griswold; Albert 
D. Taylor. 





Charles S. Parker 


Charles S. Parker, Boston artist, is dead 
at the age of seventy. Mr. Parker was best 
known for his portraits of notable men and 
statues of boxers, wrestlers and discus- 
throwers. His burlesque statuette of John L. 


Banker or Connoisseur ? 

Mrs. Harriet U. Allyn left $1,000,000 to 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
and it is the task of the bank, strange as it 
may seem, to erect a museum, select the per- 
sonnel to run it, buy and borrow objects for 
exhibit and to have complete charge and re- 
sponsibility for everything connected with 
it. This work was intrusted to Clement 
Scott, vice-president, who is in doubt as to 
whether he is a banker or connoisseur. 

Mr. Scott spent over a year consulting 
directors of museums for information con- 
cerning a small museum, and it is the sum- 
mary of their advice that is guiding him in 


| organizing the Allyn Gallery of Art. After 
| architectural plans had been arranged, the 
| next job awaiting the banker was that of 
| selecting a director. The final choice was 


Sullivan, with heroic pose and unlifted chin, | 
is said to have been a favorite with the noted | 


pugilists. 





Brooks at Art Center 


Stephen Brooks, young French artist, is 
exhibiting a group of dry-point etchings at 
the Art Center, New York. Mr. Brooks 
was born in Alsace, studied in Florence 
under Salvado Gicono and later worked 
under LeFebre in Paris. 


| emy to 


; cinema owner in Vevey, has 





Winslow Ames, Harvard graduate, and only 
22 years of age. Mr. Ames is believed to be 
the youngest director in the United States. 





Found, Another Raphael 

Dispatches to the New York Times report 
that the commission of Italian art experts 
which was sent by the Florentine Art Acad- 
examine a painting attributed to 
recently discovered by a Swiss 
declared the 
painted late in Raphael’s 
life without the aid of pupils. Professor 
Sabatini, head of the commission, estimated 
the painting to be worth $800,000. 

Before the canvas is placed on exhibition 
in London and New York it will be again 
examined by three experts. 


Raphael, 


picture authentic, 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





Toledo Acquires Rare Syrian Glass 





Ancient Blown Glass, IIIrd to XIth Century a.. 


The Toledo Museum of Art recently re- 
ceived as the gift of Leon Schinasi of New 
York City, a group of twelve pieces of an- 
cient glass, augmenting its already fine glass 
collection. The bowls, bottles and vases of 
transparent blown glass are for the most 
part of Syrian origin, dating from the IIIrd 
to the XIth century A.D. 

The glass collection of the Toledo Museum 
is widely known and some authorities have 
declared it to be one of the finest and most 
comprehensive in the wor!d. It was presented 


| 


to the museum by the founder, Edward 
Drummond Libbey, and has been steadily in- 
creased by gift and purchase. Among the 
outstanding pieces are: an Egyptian ewer of 
about 1350 B.c.; a Roman cameo glass vase 
of the first century A.D., one of but a dozen 
partially complete vases of this kind in exist- 
ence; several pieces of blown glass with 
Jewish and Christian symbols; an Arabic 
flagon decorated with gold and enamel, made 
about 1300 A.D., a magnificent example of the 
glassmaker’s art of that period. 





Chinese Mirrors 


A collection of Chinese bronze mirrors and 
early Japanese mirrors, loaned by Raymond 
A. Bidwell, is on exhibition at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The excellent work- 
manship and design of the mirrors throw 
valuable light on the quality of Chinese 
thought and the continuity of culture through 
successive dynasties. There are literary ref- 
erences to early mirrors of jade, wood and 
stone, but only bronze mirrors have sur- 
vived. In the Bidwell collection are repre- 
sented many types, some round with smooth 
or scalloped edges, and others square in 
shape. Various periods of workmanship and 
design are represented in this group, so that 
one may follow the development of Chinese 
design from archaic forms of the IInd cen- 
tury B.c. to the fully modelled treatment of 
the VII Ith century a.p. 

The most general use of the mirror was « 
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Ancient Chinese 
W orks of Art 


Dealing in Chinese Art Since 1910 
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we Re mn 


personal one, but symbolical ideas were at- 


| tached to it. To see one’s self in a mirrer is 


to know what you have to face the world 
with. According y the Chinese made the use 
of the mirror significant as part of the ful- 


| filment of the Confucian idea of decorura. To 


| jects 
| Candlesticks, 


know what you have to face the world with 
is to know your own soul; and to know that 
is but a step toward the toilet of the soul 
and toward the schooling of the inner seif. 





Boxwood Carvings 


A collection of boxwood carvings has been 
received by the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
as a gift of Mrs. Edward W. Bok. Dating 
from the XIVth to the XVIIIth centur- 
ies, the 120 carvings, discovered by Samuel 
Yellin, noted American metal craftsman, dur- 
ing a recent European trip, consist mostly of 
French and Flemish work together with 
some Italian, Spanish, German and Russian 
carvings. 

There are many religious statues and ob- 
of domestic use in the 
pipes, tobacco 


collection. 


knife 


boxes, 


| handles and many others show the thought 


given in earlier times to making ordinary 
articles beautiful as well as practical. 
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His Tribute 


The importance of the collection of rare 
old Chinese textiles, bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum by William Christian 
Paul, insurance agent, has just been revealed 
by Alan Priest, curator of Far Eastern art 
at the museum. According to Mr. Priest, this 
bequest makes “the Metropolitan Museum 
collection of Chinese textiles the best in any 
museum in the world, with the exception of 
the Imperial Palace Museum at Peking.” 

Mr. Paul collected rare textiles to satisfy 
his love of beauty. Unlike the wealthy con- 
noisseur who devotes a part of his surplus to 
a hobby, his was the case of a man of mod- 
erate means expending most of his income 
because the mellow tones of a rich Chinese 
robe, the curious symbolism of a colorful 
weaving, the delicacy of ancient embroidery 
held a fascination for him. By day Mr. Paul 
was a wage earner; by night he was a con- 
noisseur and a scholar, studying and enjoy- 
ing his collection of 1,055 examples of X VIth, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth century teatiles, for 
which he spent between $30,000 and $40,000 
in assembling. 

When dealers procured a fine example, 
first choice was not given to the wealthy col- 
lector but to the little-known man, who kept 
his treasures stored in his little Bronx flat. 
The museum will devote more than a year 
to studying the collection before placing it on 
exhibition in the fall of 1931. 





A Stradivarius Gift 


Cay. Giuseppe Fiorini, head of the Ger- 
man Lute Association at Munich, has pre- 
sented his valuable collection of Stradi- 
varius relics to the Civic Museum of Cre- 
mona, the birthplace of the famous instru- 
ment maker. It consists of about twenty 
wooden models of viols and violins. One 
of the models is inscribed in the marker’s 
own hand, “1690, For His Royal Highness 
the Grand Prince of Florence.” There is 
also the model of a “pochette,” with a ten- 
inch body and a long handle, used by 
dancing masters when they gave lessons. 

The collection is now enormously valu- 
able. An American recently offered a large 
sum for it, but the owner preferred to pre- 
sent it to Cremona. 





Stoke Poges in Danger 


According to a London dispatch in the 
New York Times, the little church at Stoke 
Poges, which Thomas Gray immortalized by 
his “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” is in 
danger from the invasion of red-brick bunga- 
lows and factories which are creeping closer 
and closer to the churchyard wall. An appeal 
was recently made for $150,0co to save the 
structure for posterity. It is hoped to pur- 
chase the manor house and an adjoining 
thirty-acre plot for the Penn-Gray Museum, 
housirg relics of the William Penn family 
and the poet. 
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Antiques 





Among the Print Makers 








Bulfinch’s Urn 





Dutch Urn, Early XIXth Century. 


An early XIXth century Dutch urn has 
been presented to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts by Ellen S. Bulfinch, grand- 
daughter of Charles Bulfinch, and is now 
on exhibition in the collection of historical 
silver at the museum. The urn is a master- 
piece of miniature architecture in itself and 
bears the inscription: “To Charles Bulfinch, 
Esq., Presented by the Catholics of Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1806.” It has two square-shaped 
handles and is topped by a pair of doves 
which are symbolic of the peaceful relations 
existing between religious sects of that 
time. 

Charles Bulfinch, architect and designer 
of the Capitol at Washington, was a per- 
sonal friend of John Cheverus, first Catho- 
lic bishop of Boston, through whose enter- 
prise the first Catholic church was built. 
Plans for the structure were furnished 
gratuitously by Bulfinch to whom the urn 
was given as a token of appreciation by the 
parishoners. The church was demolished 
long ago but the memory of its existence 
and its importance in the Commonwealth 
is perpetuated through the medium of the 
Bulfinch urn. 





“Speak to the Soul” 


Books whisper to the heart, but pictures 
speak to the soul.—George Sand. 
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Variety 


The New York Public Library’s Print 
Room has opened its annual exhibition of 
“Recent Additions,” to remain on view until 
fall. “There is again, and naturally, the mix- 
ture of prints of various periods, countries, 
movements and individualities,”’ says the 
Library’s Bulletin. 

“Quality taken for granted, in the matter 
of quantity, donations have brought collec- 
tions so large (approximately half a hundred 
in each case) of the works of three Ameri- 
can artists that only a few of the prints could 
be shown here, with the intention of having 
special exhibitions later. The artists in ques- 
tion are Arthur B. Davies (artist of aloof- 
ness from the world of bare facts), Vernon 
Howe Bailey (recorder of Manhattan of 
today, shooting up from the ruins of the past) 
and W. H. Wallace (unpretentious, frank 
amateur, lovingly setting down nooks and 
corners of New York fifty years ago). A 
pretty trio of contrasting intentions and 
achievements ! 

“The American etchings are represented 
by Warren Davis, E. C. Fitsch, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, Haskell, K. H. Miller, Louis Orr, 
E. C. Stetson, H. D. Welsh; wood engrav- 
ings by Norman Kent, Cheffetz, Lankes, Mc- 
Cormick, Ruzicka, E. H. Suydam; litho- 
graphs by George Biddle, Fitsch, Rockwell 
Kent, Locke, Boardman Robinson, Sterner, 
Max Weber, to mention but a few. A re- 
sponse here to more than one kind of taste! 

“Modern European work has its similar 
contrasts. There is the restraint and neat 
craftsmanship of the English print-makers : 
Griggs, Briscoe, Hugh Fisher. Or the lively 
reaction to the moods of the time by French 
artists such as Farge, Gatier, Guastalla, La- 
boureur, Maillol, Picasso. Variety of German 
expression is given by Corinth, Jung- 
nickel, Klemm, Liebermann, Meid, Nolde, 
Pechstein, Stevogt. Holland is represented 
by Beers, Dijkstra, Franken; Russia by 
Kravchenko and Sterenberg. For Australia 
there is Lionel Lindsay, and for Japan, 
Soseki, one of a group practicing the old art 
of the color-print today.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York Office will 


Address: THe Art Dicest, 9 East 59th St. 





“Punch” Exhibits 


Four masters of the black-and-white 
medium—John Leech, Charles Keene, Sir 
John Tenniel and George du Maurier— 
whose careers are inseparably linked with 
the famous English humor magazine, 
Punch, are being given a memorial exhibi- 
tion of original drawings at the magazine’s 
new home in Bouverie Street, London. For 
over 50 years the work of these brilliant 
draftsmen appeared in the columns of 
Punch, contributing much to the enviable 
reputation which the paper has attained in 
journalistic illustration. The drawings in the 
exhibition form part of a collection be- 
queathed to Punch by Henry Silver, a 
member of the staff from 1857 to 1870, who 
acquired them at first hand from his distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Frank Rutter, English art critic, wrote in 
the Christian Science Monitor: “John Leech 
dates from the fourth number—August 4, 
1841. For more than 20 years his series of 
‘Pictures of Life and Character’ adorned its 
pages. He had a great influence on the for- 
tunes of the journal. 

“Charles Keene, one of the finest masters 
of pen-drawing England has produced, 
joined the staff ten years later, and was a 
regular contributor for 39 years. He is 
chiefly remarkable for the ease and force with 
which he depicts type. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton summed up his achievement 40 years ago 
by saying that ‘among the documents for the 
study in future days of middle-class and hum- 
ble English life, none will be more weighty 
than the vivid sketches of this great humor- 
ist.’ 

“Sir John Tenniel joined the staff in 1850. 
He is justly famous for his magnificent car- 
toons of political events. He brought dignity 
to the genre. Indeed, it has been truly said 
of him that he ‘dignified the political cartoon 
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Prints 


The News of Books on Art 








In Venice 





“Ca d’Oro, Venice,” A. C. Webb. 


“Ca d’Oro, Venice” is by A. C. Webb, 
American artist and architect who for the 
past several years has been steadily adding 
to his renown in his two chosen fields. After 
serving in the A.E.F., Mr. Webb remained 
in Europe, sketching, painting and studying. 
He also practiced architecture in France 
where he designed a number of country 
houses and period interiors. His etchings 
have been bought by the City of Paris, 
French Government, Bibliotheque Nacionale, 
Chicago Art Institute and the New York 
Public Library. 

Mr. Webb is at present engaged in a series 
of etchings of American cities and indus- 
trial subjects, from sketches and drawings 
made in the United States in 1929. 





‘Dropping the Pilot,’ appeared in 1890, when 
the Kaiser had just dismissed his ‘Iron 
Chancellor,’ Bismarck. It summed up the 
situation with brilliant wit. The Kaiser is 
seen as a ship’s captain watching Bismarck, 
the pilot who has brought the ship of state 
safe to port, going off down the companion- 
way. It is not an exaggeration to say that this 
is one of the most famous cartoons ever 
made. 

“George du Maurier is the latest in point 
of date of the four. His first drawing ap- 
peared in Punch in 1860. He is the satirist 
of the mid-Victorian age, the satirist of the 
drawing room and the artistic ‘high’ society 
of his time. Ruskin has said that the ‘terrific 
force’ of his satire lay in the absence of 
caricature.... His satires on the pre- 
Raphaelite movement are known the world 
over. He had a peculiar talent for dealing 
effectively with artistic pretensions and he 
gives us a series of inimitable pictures of the 
‘greenery yallery’ (to quote Gilbert), aesthe- 
tic coteries and cliques that dominated fash- 
ionable, cultured society of his day.” 





Art books can be ordered thru Tue Art 
Dicest’s New York office at no more than 
the regular publisher's prices. 





Monograph on Miller 


A study of the art of Kenneth Hayes 
Miller by Lloyd Goodrich, with many full 
page reproductions of paintings and etch- 
ings, has just been issued by the Arts Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. Henry Mc- 
Bride of the Sun writes: is 

“Mr. Miller is certainly a success as a 
teacher. He is as conspicious now, in that 
line, as Chase and Hunt were in former 
generations, and he has as loyal followings 
as they had. He is, for that matter, too 
successful as a teacher. He binds his pupils 
to his side ‘with hoops of steel,’ and there 
is something palpably wrong in that. Obvi- 
ously no artist should remain long a pupil 
to any man. Mr. Miller should supply to 
his pupils, in addition to all the other things 
he gives them, the seed for the final and 
essential revolt against himself. He is 
poetically inclined and yet not a poet. He 
is realistically inclined and yet not a realist. 
The two tendencies stop him from going 
far in either direction. Just enough poet to 
be a poor realist; just enough realist to be 
a bad poet.” 





In Our Museum 


“China and Japan in Our Museums,” by 
Benjamin March (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; $2) deals with the represen- 
tation of China and Japan in our American 
museums. Boston is “definitely in a class by 
herself as regards Japanese art,” having by 
far the finest collection of Chinese and 
Japanese art in her Museum of Fine Arts. 
Adding the bronzes and jades in the Chicago 
museums and the clay figures found in 
Toronto to the collections in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Washington, which 
“complete and supplement each other,” one 
finds a list for the complete study of Chi- 
nese art. 





Ur of the Chaldees 


Two volumes dealing with the excava- 
tions at Ur, “Dead Towns and Living 
Men,” (Oxford University Press; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; $2.00) and “Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” (Charles Scribner’s Sons; New 
York; $2.50), have just been written by C. 
Leonard Woolley, world famous archaeo- 
logist. The two books give an account of 
Mr. Woolley’s discoveries at Ur, where he 
was in charge of the joint expedition of the 
British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. 
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The Human Side 


C. J. Bulliet, “feared and famous apostle 
of modernism,” whose “Apples and Ma- 
donnas” contained the essence of modern art, 
has written a new book, “The Courtezan 
Olympia” (New York; Covici, Friede), in 
which he gives the human side of art history. 
The title is taken from Manet’s famous paint- 
ing which in 1865 shocked even Paris, and 
which Clemenceau sent to the Louvre in 1907. 

Mr. Bulliet opens his foreword: “This is 
a book of art and of sin. It is a panorama, 
thru the ages, of artists and their mistresses 
—frail, fair women who have unclothed their 
bodies as models, but who, more important, 
have had the eager feminine vitality—the 
vitality that burns, the eagerness that bites— 
to inspire creative energy.” 

Arnold Ronnebeck in the Rocky Mountain 
News: “Bulliet, the philosopher with the 
mask of a faun, always intellectually inter- 
ested, but also amused and entertained by the 
antics of his contemporaries, has compiled 
the most intimate phases in the lives of great 
artists. These phases, human and important 
as they are thru their contributions to the 
history of art, have so far never been treated 
in detail by any writer on art. This book is 
for grown-ups; it is. for those who have long 
mastered the A, B, C’s of art, as well as of 
life, and on the basis of its extended historical 
research, it constitutes one of the most fas- 
cinating contributions to the study of art 
and artists. 

“Fortunately, it does not deal with es- 
thetics ; it deals only with human nature, or 
rather with the psychology of genius and its 
inevitable contempt for words. It brings to 
light the natural ‘immorality’ of some of the 
greatest artists who ever lived; it tells of 
their passions and inhibitions, their lawless- 
ness and divine madness. All these psycho- 
logical qualities, the author insists, are, as 
immediate outlets of the life of the senses, 
some of the most vital elements in creative 
genius; qualities that have co-operated in 
the making of any work of art of enduring 
value. ... 

“Victorine Meurend, a young plebian 
Parisian girl of peculiar charms, posed for 
this painting (The Courtezan Olympia). As 
Bulliet tells about her inspiring influence on 
Manet, so he tells about many of her ances- 
tresses who, thru their mere existence, helped 
shape style and periods all thru the history 
of art.” 





Early Chinese Art 

“History of Early Chinese Art,” by 
Osvald Siren, (Benn; London; $15.50), 
deals with the antiquity of Chinese civiliza- 
tion as well as its continuity. “Though a 
specialist of high repute,” wrote Frank 
Rutter of the London Sunday Times, “Prof. 
Siren is a man of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
and his text is so clear-cut and simple in 
style, so entrancingly wide and inspiring in 
range, that his history appeals quite as much 
to the general reader as to students.” 
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Soul of Spain 


Lord Derwent begins his book, “Goya: An 
Impression of Spain” (London; Methuen; 
$2.50), with a brief but informative sketch 
of his subject’s life, from his birth as a son 
of a working man to his death 82 years later. 
The first few chapters are in heavy vein or as 
Lord Derwent puts it, “laboriously written 
with a pair of heavy horn-rimmed spectacles 
that I have clapped on history, so that she 
may see decently well, or as well as ever she 
will and may pass for being a serious per- 
son.” Then according to the London Sunday 
Times, the tone of the book changes: 

“Imagination takes a hand; and in the 
pages which follow the author looks at Goya 
through the ever-living Spain and at Spain 
through the immortal Goya. The book is thus 
doubly rich in personal impressions; im- 
pressions of the country with its enchanting 
Southern selfsufficiency and the ‘eternal 
spark in the sombre look’; of the people with 
their passionate understanding of life; of 
Goya himself, displaying in his painting the 
soul of his nation. 

“ ‘Goya is wide, of enormous width, a whole 
country wide, but, most of the time, he is like 
Castile, hard and human; and therefore, in 
the general incertitude, he is ours, and we 
love him. Velasquez is a mountain, and 
Spain is not in the end a country of moun- 
tains, so that she has to end by disowning 
him, and handing him over to the world, 
which is used to mountains; but Goya she 
shakes hands with, and keeps close to her 
side.’ 

“It is a vivid portrait of the man that 
emerges—a Court painter who was once told 
by his King that he deserved the gallows.” 





THe Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book not out of print sent 
to any reader at the regular price. Address: 
THE Art Dicest, 9 East soth St. 














The Permanent 
Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 
Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
Price $4.00 
Order from 
National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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. Rare Book Facsimiles 


Five rare volumes, none of which has 
ever been available to the public, have been 
reproduced by the Facsimile Text Society 
as its initial venture in the use of photo- 
graphy in book publication. Dr. Frank 
Patterson, founder of the society, and pro- 
fessor of English in the Columbia Graduate 
School said, that the society now plans to 
reproduce texts in five series. The first will 
cover the field of literature and language, 
the second, history and philosophy. Series 
four and five will comprise works of science, 
economics, political science and_ social 
science. Nearly fifty historians, English 
scholars, philosophers and book collectors 
are co-operating in the preparation of the 
list of rare books to be reproduced. Dr. 
Patterson explained: 

“The volumes are reproduced by the off- 
set process, which is based upon a photo- 
graph of the text. In the case of unique 
copies, no attempt is made to clear up 
damaged pages or to remove blots. In books 
of which more than one copy exists, dam- 
aged pages are replaced by photography 
from perfect copies. One of the greatest 
advantages in reproducing is the rapidity 
with which volumes may be furnished. This 
is gained largely through dispensing with 
proof-reading and by the omission of. criti- 
cal introductions and notes.” 





Rare Papyrus Gift 


The British Museum has received as a 
gift from Mr. and Mrs. Chester Beatty one 
of the most important groups of papyrus 
manuscripts yet recovered. This group con- 
sists of hieratic papyri of the XIXth and XXth 
Dynasties (1250-1100 B.c.), discovered re- 
cently at Thebes, and pieced together by Dr. 
Alan Gardiner, assisted by Dr. Ibscher of 
the Berlin Museum. 

One of the manuscripts relates “The 
Blinding of Truth by Falsehood,” an allegory 
based upon the legend of Osiris. This is the 
first known writing to introduce allegorical 
personages. A second manuscript, dealing 
with the interpretation of dreams, has not 
yet been fully deciphered. A third contains 
an encomium of the profession of the scribe, 
leading up to a list of the eight principal 
writers of Egypt. 


On the Crest 


First editions of Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
like modern art, seem to be riding “the crest 
of the wave” judging from the prices paid 
recently by the Rosenbach Company, New 
York, in a sale at Sotheby’s which realized a 
total of $20,000. All the books were in their 
original boards, uncut and in excellent con- 
dition. 





the sensation of the sale by selling for $7,100. 


and “Old Mortality.” Other Rosenbach pur- 
chases were: “Guy Mannering,” 
for $1,000; “Rob Roy.” dated 1818, for $550. 
and “Kenilworth,” dated 1821, for $450. 


a copy of “Waverly,” dated 1814. “Waverly” 
has always been considered one of the 
scarcest of Scott's novels and has, in pre- 
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vious sales, brought the highest prices. 








A four-volume set of the first series of | 
“Tales of My Landlord,” dated 1816 provided | 


This book comprises “The Black Dwarf” | 


dated 1815, | 


Maggs Brothers of London paid $5,100 for | 


Patriotism 


The Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford 
Book of Hours, famous medieval illumi- 
nated manuscripts, have been saved to the 
British nation and will now be added to 
the permanent collection of the British Mu- 
seum. Last July these celebrated examples 
of early English bookmaking art were put 
up at auction and obtained for the museum 
through the generosity of J. P. Morgan 
who promised the funds, interest free, pro- 
viding the purchase price was raised by 
public subscription within one year.. The 
museum trustees were faced with the neces- 
sity of raising $324,150. Funds to save the 
Psalter were soon obtained, but up until 
the last few days only $60,500 of the $165,000 
required for the purchase of the Book of 
Hours had been raised. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons joined with the directors of the 
museum in making appeals to the people. 
Last minute subscriptions poured in and 
the Book of Hours remains in England with 
the Psalter. Had the English people been 
unable to “come through” the manuscripts 
would have gone to Mr. Morgan’s library in 
New York. 

“For the successful result,” said the mu- 
seum’s official statement, “the trustees are 
indebted first and foremost to the magnifi- 
cent generosity of J. P. Morgan, who has 
once again shown his friendship to our 
country and the British Museum by an act 
of self-denying liberality on a grand scale.” 





2,500 a Page 


Dispatches to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor state that A. S. W. Rosenbach, rare 
book dealer, paid $20,000 or about $2,500 
a page for the rare pamphlet, “News from 
Virginia” by Richard Rich, published in 
London in 1610. Only four other copies are 
known to exist, one being in the British 
Museum and which brought only about $300 
seventy years ago. This is described as one 
of the accounts written by the sailor-jour- 
nalist on which Shakespeare drew for scenes 
in “The Tempest.” 
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Why Play the Market? 


Tracing the commercial adventures of 
Rembrandt’s famous painting, “Toilet of 
Bathsheba,” now in the Altman collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum, Fortune re- 
veals the investment possibilities of fine 
paintings. According to the article, only 
the French Revolution impaired this in- 
vestment, which in less than two centuries 
increased in value 2,000 per cent and whose 
present worth would easily double that in- 
crease. 

In 1734 the “Toilet of Bathsheba” first 
went on the market, being sold by Willem 
Six in Amsterdam, for the equivalent of 
$106. A few years later Bicker Van Zwieten 
made a nice profit by selling it to Count 
Henrich Von Bruhl of Dresden for $140. 
Von Bruhl turned over Bathsheba to M. 


Poullain in Paris for an unknown stm. In 
1780 Jean Baptiste Pierre LeBrun acquired 
it for $480. During the revolutionary period 
M. LeBrun tried to sell it but bought it back 
for $240. In 1814 it went to London for 
$510. 

1830 saw “Bathsheba” being auctioned at 
Christie’s for $765 as part of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s collection. By 1831 the picture 
was worth $780. Next year it sold for 
$1225 in Brussels. Sent to Paris in 1841, 
it brought $1575 from a collector who once 
more returned it to Holland where it re- 
mained for the next 70 years. In 1913 the 
painting was for the last time put up at 
auction, Sir Joseph Duveen outbidding Mr. 
Wildenstein at $200,000 for his client, Ben- 
jamin Altman. This marked the end of 
the travels of “Bathsheba” for in the same 
year the Altman collection was presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum. 





“Had ‘Bathsheba’s’ first ‘buyer kept his 





$106 banked at 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded semi-annually, concludes the writer, 
“his estate could now withdraw $242,- 
428.89. Had he kept ‘Bathsheba,’ his estate 
could probably realize a great deal more. 
For ‘Bathsheba’s’ final price has been great- 
ly exceeded in the case of other paintings, 
and there is no telling what sum she might 
now command.” 





The Impossible 


There are men who paint for medals, 
And men who paint for pay. 

There are men who paint a gilded saint, 
And the faithful come to pray. 


There are men who paint the summer, 
And men who paint the fall; 

While most of the rest, they do their best, 
But never paint at all. 
—Fred Hogue in Los Angeles “Times.” 
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istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Washington School of Art, 1115 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass, 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
STUDIOS,—COMMERCIAL ART 


Graphic Studio, 504 Granger Block, San 
Diego, Cal. 
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Great Calendar 


of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








Birmingham, Ala. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES—Aug.-Sept. : Water-colors, wood 
block prints, paintings (Downtown Gallery). PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—Aug.: “A and B’”’ circuit exhibitions, 
Southern States Art League. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

WOMAN'S CLUB—Sept. 7-21: Eighth ‘‘B’”’ circuit exhi- 

bition, Southern States Art League. 
Montevallo, Ala. 

ALABAMA COLLEGE—Sept. 26-Oct. 8: Eighth ‘‘B’’ cir- 

cuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

CASA DE MANANA—Aug. 16-31: Water-colors, pen and 
ink and tempera sketches, Helen Framk and Ellen 
Kamdela. Sept. 16-30: Oils, water-colors and tempera 
sketches, Edith Garreth and Margaret Matthews. 

Del Monte, Cal. 

DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Summer: Exhibition of 

paintings by prominent California artists. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Aug.-Sept.: 12th Annual 
Anniversary Exhibition by members of the Laguna 
Beach Art Association. 

La Jolla, Cal. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Aug.: Sketch exhibition, La Jolla 

Art Association. Sept.: F, Frayne Sayer. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA ART CLUB—Aug.: Exhibition by members. 
HATFIELD GALLERIES—Aug. : Etchings, Gifford Beal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Aug.: Paintings from the 
permanent collection. STENDAHL GALLERIES—Aug. 
1-15: Paintings by Boris Deutsch. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Aug.-Sept.: Paintings 
by Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, Korean and Mongo- 
lian artists. 

Pomona, Cal. 

ART BUILDING—Sept. 12-21: Los Angeles County Fair 

Annual Art Exhibition. 
Sacramento, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY—Aug.: Exhibition of 
pencil drawings and water-colors in tempera, John A. 
Brandon. : 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Summer: Annual Southern Cali- 

fornia exhibition ; paintings in oils. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

$8. & G. GUMP CO.—Summer: Exhibition of paintings 
and prints. 

Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—Aug.: Exhibition of Colorado 
artists. 

Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Summer: Loan exhibition 
of George A. Gay. 

Lyme, Conn. 

LYME ART ASSOCIATION—Aug.-Sept. 7: 
Exhibition of the Lyme Art Association. 

Mystic, Conn. 

ART GALLERY—Aug.: Summer exhibition of Mystic 

Artists. 


29th Annual 


Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM—Summer: Paintings, Theodore J. 
Morgan. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Summer: Loan collec- 
tion of modern and Old Masters; paintings by 
een. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.— 

Sept.: American paintings and miscellaneous 
a ings. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Sum- 
mer show. 

Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Summer: Work of 








public school children; paintings, Arthur elutes, 
Richmond, Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Summer: Permanent collection of 

Richmond Art Association. 
Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Summer: Annual exhi- 

bition of contemporary American artists. 
Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Whitridge, 
Cone and Epstein collections of gifts and loans. Sept. : 
Exhibition of lithography and wood engraving (Cir- 
cuit Group of the .ist Int. Exh. of the Art Institute 

‘of Chicago). MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Aug.-Sept. : 
Exhibition of student work; Barye bronzes and Chi- 
nese ceramics ; exhibition of Rinehart School of Sculp- 
ture. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Summer: Colonial portraits ; 
works of Mass. painters; French XVIIIth century 
illustrated books, August Lepére; American silver. 
BOSTON ART CLUB—August: Exhibition of student's 
work. DOLL & RICHARDS—Summer: Exhibitions of 
paintings, water-colors and etchings. GOODSPEED’ S— 
Summer: Old and modern views of Boston. SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS—Sept. 11-24: Black and 
White drawings by members. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—To Sept. 13: Print exhibition. 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—To Aug. 19: Exhibition by 
members. 


Rockport, Mass. 
ART ASSOCIATION—August: Exhibition by members. 
MRS. PANCOAST’S SUMMER GALLERY—To Sept. 15: 
Modern Exhibitions. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Aug.: Sketches by 
Kreigh Collins; colored prints of wild flowers of 
Canadian Rockies and Northwest; Oriental rugs from 
the collection of Dudley E. Waters. 


Newark, N.J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Indefinite: Modern American 
paintings, sculpture and applied arts; Vergillan ex- 
hibit; arts of old Japan. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Summer: Exhibition of sculp- 

ture; oil paintings, American and foreign artists. 
New York, N.Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To. Nov. 
meyer collection. To Sept. 21: Exhibition of Persian 
tugs. Sept.: European and American samplers of the 
XVIIth through the XIXth century. ACKERMANN @& 
SON—Aug.: Colored artist proofs, Elyse Loed. Sept. : 
Old English sporting paintings and prints. ARGENT 
GALLERIES—Aug.-Sept.: Exhibition of National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors. ART 
CENTER—To Sept. 14: Budgeted Interiors; Work of 
Members of the New York Society of Craftsmen; 
Mexican craftwork. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Summer: 
American paintings, water-colors and etchings. BAL- 
ZAC GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of modern 
paintings, Utrillo, Segonac, Guy Ignon, Kisling, Marie 
Laurencin, Racul Dufv, Metzinger, Lue Osborne, Gan 
Kolski. JOHN BECKER GALLERIES—Summer: Full 
color reproductions, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Matisse, Derain, Renoir, Braque Monet, etc. CHAM- 
BRUN GALLERIES—Aug.-Sept. : French painters and 
etchers; canvases by Foujita. DEMOTTE GALLERIES 
—Summer: Exhibition of Romanesque, Gothic, Per- 
sian, Egyptian and Greek works of art. DUDENSING 
GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of American paint- 
ings. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES—Summer: French 
paintings. GATTERDAM GALLERY—Aug.-Sept. : Paint- 
ings, Homer Blakelock, Inness Murohy, Crane 
Twachtman. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES— 


3: H. O. Have- 





Truly Victorian 

Queen Victoria, according to E. F. Ben- 
son in his “As We Were” column, London 
Sunday Times, did not regard art, letters, 
or music as in any way springing from the 
national character, or in any way expressive 
of the soul of the country. When the 
Queen was a young lady, she had her draw- 
ing lessons from M. Lear, and she learned 
to etch with considerable technical skill. 

“She liked landscape painters to show her 
what she herself saw,” writes Mr. Benson, 
“and had strong preference for the scenes 
which Mr. Landseer so skillfully painted: 
heather and bracken and stags and dogs 
with sticks in their mouths, and brown Scot 
streams (so like the ‘originals’), Mr. Tur- 
ner’s imaginative landscapes, on the other 
hand, particularly those of his later period, 
meant nothing to her. She thought them 
‘most extraordinary’ but there was the end 
of that, A portrait, in the same way, was to 
he estimated by its resemblance to the sitter, 





and if the sitter was herself, it was highly 
important that the riband of the Garter 
should be of the correct colour. If a dis- 
turbing light fell upon it, altering its 
tone, that made no difference: she knew (no 
one better) what the colour of the Garter 
riband was, and that was the colour she 
wanted in her picture. Moonlight, sunlight, 
firelight did not alter the colour, because 
the dye was excellent, and she told the art- 
ist so.” 





Steadily Growing 

The Santa Cruz Art League reports an 
increased membership for the past year. It 
now has 20 active members and 100 asso- 
ciate members. Officers for 1930 are: Mar- 
garet E. Rogers, president; Lillian Heath, 
vice-president: Cor de Gavere, treasurer; 
Lucy G. Stockfleth, secretary, Each year 


the League sponsors a state-wide exhibition 
of California art which invariably attracts 
national interest. 














Summer: Paintings, Irene Weir. G.R.D. STUDIO— 
Summer: Gladys R. Dick collection of modern paint- 
ings. ROBERT HYMAN GALLERIES—Summer: Por- 
traits and landscapes, XVIIIth century. KENNEDY & 
CO.—Summer: Exhibition of living American print 
makers. KLEEMAN-THORMAN GALLERIES—Summer: 
Prints by American and English artists. KRAUSHAAR 
GALLERIES—Summer: Paintings by American artists. 
LUCY LAMAR GALLERIES—Summer: Important 
paintings, Sir Thomas Lawrence, John Hopper, J. B. 
Corot, Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc. J. LEGER & SON 
—Summer: Fine paintings by Old Masters of British 
Schools. MACBETH GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition 
of paintings by American artists. MILCH GAL- 
LERIES—Summer: Paintings by American artists. 
MORTON GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of water- 
colors, paintings and prints by young American ar- 
tists. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART—Summer: Objects 
from the permanent art collections of the museum; 
autographs of the Kings of France. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART—Summer: Retrospective of the sea- 
son’s exhibition. J. B. NEUMAN—Summer: Living art 
and International moderns. NEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—Summer: Decorative portraits and land- 
scapes. NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—Summer: 
Exhibition of bookplates by American and foreign 
artists; work of Sidney L. Smith. PARK AVE. GAL- 
LERIES—Summer: Panels, Frank Brangwyn. PEARSON 
GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Summer: Exhibition of 
modern and Antique bronzes. E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
Summer: Old Masters and antiques. HOWARD 
YOUNG GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of selected 
American and foreign paintings. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Summer 
furniture and art objects. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Summer: Permanent collec- 
tion of paintings by famous American artists; 
memorial collection of Rabineau porcelains. 

Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM—To Aug. 31: Annual exhibition of 
paintings by contemporary artists; pictures chosen 
from Carnegie Exhibition of 1929 and 42nd Annual 
Exhibition of painting and sculpture at Chicago in 
1929. 


: Antique 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—Summer: Exhibition of work by mem- 
bers. RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—Indefinite: Masters 
of the English school and Early American portraits. 
PHILA. MUSEUM—Summer: Braun collection of 
American paintings; Ludington Chinese collection. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Aug.-Sept.: Engraved portraits 
of persons of importance of the XVI-XIXth centuries. 
Newport, R.I. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Aug. 18-29: Exhibition of decora- 
tive paintings and screens by LeRoy Daniel Mac- 
Morris. Sept. 1-13: Exhibition of paintings by H. An- 
thony Dyer and Nancy Dyer. 

Providence, R.I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Aug.-Sept.: Ex- 

hibition of recent accessions. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

KNOXVILLE ART LEAGUE—Summer: Members exhibit ; 
portraits and landscapes, Nicholas Brewer; paintings, 
Frank Lang and Lewis Jones; miniature oils, Joseph 
Knaffie. 

Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Summer: Tapestries 
and oils; recent accessions of paintings, graphic arts 
and textiles. HIGHLAND PARK GALLERIES—Summer: 
Permanent collection. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Permanent exhibition ; 
Anna Ticknor collection of art illustrations, photeo- 
graphs and prints. 

Houston, 

HERZOG GALLERIES—Aug.: XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
tury textiles; Georg Jensen handmade jewelry. Sept. : 
Representative crafts of modern French artists ; cobalt 
enamels. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Aug.-Sept.: Leo }. 
Meissner, etchings; C. A. Seward, block prints. Sept. 
7-28: Work by students of Mexican Free School. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

ART LEAGUE—Summer: Permanent cotlection, ATELIER 

ART GALLERY—Aug.-Sept.: Drawings and paintings, 


Tex. 


Granville T. Bruse. MILAM GALLERIES—Summer: 
Paintings, Carle Blenner, Walter Ufer and Texas 
artists; etchings, Frank W. Benson. 


Seattle, Wash. 
4RT INSTITUTE—Aug.: Exhibition of students’ work; 
exhibit of the Kiang collection of ancient Chinese 
paintings. 

Madison, Wis. 
4RT ASSOCIATION—Aug.: Paintings, 
Morgan. 


Theodore J. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Aug.: 
Kuhlmann. 


Paintings, Edward 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


[Concluded from page 31] 


(Chairman, Walter Beck, “Innisfree,” Mill- 
brook, N.Y.) is endeavoring to lay a scien- 
tific foundation for the arts and crafts. It 
has adopted a program which aims to help 
the professional artists, the craftsman, and 
the student in matters of technic. 

Recognizing that modern science has much 
to offer wherewith to enrich technic in the 
arts, the Committee is working toward add- 
ing that contribution to the vast inheritance 
of formula left to us by the masters of the 
art of the vast; also appreciating what the 
art of the Far East and other continents has 
to contribute to technic, the plan is to embody 
all from that source as well. 

An undertaking having a scope so far 
reaching can be successfully initiated only by 
the employment of experts. These have to 
be found and established in an institution of 
learning having the required facilities. 

Progress in this direction has been made, 
and as soon as any phase of this work takes 
concrete form, it will be announced to mem- 
bers of the League through the League’s 
Independent Department in THE Art DicEsT. 

(3) The National Regional Chapters Com- 
mittee (Chairman, George Pearse Ennis, 67 
W. 87th St., New York City) whose func- 
tion is the formation of Regional Chapters 
throughout the country, to act as the liaison 
between Regional Chapters and The Na- 
tional Executive Committee, and upon re- 
quest to supply the officers of the Regional 
Chapters with all available general informa- 
tion, printed matter for local membership 
extension, lecture material, and information 
on technical matters. 

The Regional Chapters are modeled after 
the National organization, and are in charge 
of all local interests of the League. One- 
third of the residue of Annual Dues, after 
paying subscriptions to THE Art Dicest, of 
all members claimed by a Regional Chapter 
will be paid by the National Treasurer to the 
Treasurer of said Regional Chapter to de- 
fray local current expenses of organization 
and development. The Regional Chapters 
endeavor to build up their membership and 
their usefulness to local contemporary art 
and artists. There shall be mutual coopera- 
tion between Regional Chapters and the Na- 
tional organization. Problems confronting 
Regional Chapters can be referred for opin- 
ion to the National Executive Committee 
through the Chairmen of the National 
Regional Chapters Committee. 

(4) The National Educational Committee 
(Chairman, F. Ballard Williams, 27 W. 67th 
Street, New York City). Its purpose is to 
make American art better known throughout 
our country by various means as funds be- 
come available. The plans of this Committee 
include a series of lectures with lantern 
slides, radio talks, and movie films suitable 
for use by Art Associations, Women’s Clubs, 
Colleges and Schools. The League is inter- 
ested impersonally in all the contemporary 
visual arts in America, without discrimina- 
tion as to groups or tendencies. It does not 
sponsor art exhibitions. 

(5) The National Committee on Legisla- 
tion (Chairman, Albert T. Reid, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City) represents the 
League at Public hearings of The House of 
Representatives and Senate at Washington, 
D.C., in an effort to obtain just consideration 
of the needs of American artists in pending 
legislation. 

Results obtained: 
a. For commercial artists—in the Tariff 








Act of 1930, a 20% duty on imported paint- 
ings, and drawings for reproduction ( mag- 
azine covers, illustrations, commercial adver- 
tising, posters, etc.) and on designs suitable 
for textile manufactures. 

b. Vestal Design Copyright bill—to end 
piracy of designs by giving the artist de- 
signer the same kind of protection now en- 
joyed by authors. If passed, designing should 
become at last a dignified, well recompensed 
profession. Because the element of design in 
manufactured articles is the largest element 
in fixing their price, design copyright, through 
the promised development of design in Amer- 
ica, should be a real factor in promoting 
general prosperity. 

This bill was passed by the House on July 
2, 1930. The favorable opinion of Senate 
leaders has been obtained, and it is hoped 
that it may pass the Senate at the next ses- 
sion in the fall. 

c. The Arthur B. Davies rugs and tapes- 
tries, woven at the French Government Sa- 
vonnerie and Gobelin looms, after cartoons 
by the late Arthur B. Davies, distinguished 
American artist, were declared by the U.S. 
Customs Bureau not to be works of art (and 
therefore admitted duty free as the work of 
an American artist residing temporarily 
abroad) and subject to an import duty of 
60%. At the request of the American Art 
Dealers Association and of the Director of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., the League obtained from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury full informa- 
tion as to what steps may be taken to secure 
a modification of the existing law. 

(6) The National Relations Committee 
(Chairman, to be announced) aims to pro- 
mote better understanding between artist 
and art dealer, artists with each other, and 
artist and client. This Committee is com- 
posed of Lay members and hopes to include 
in its membership important art lovers in 
different sections of the country, all of whom 
believe in and will work to advance the in- 
terests of American artists. Its members will 
act as referees, upon request, in disputed 
cases. 

(7)Contact with all members is ma‘n- 
tained by an Independent Department 
that appears in every issue of THE jART 
Dicest, subscription to which is included 
in the Annual Dues. In addition to the 
current League news, this periodical brings 
to our members a complete calendar of art 
exhibitions throughout the country. and the 
general art news of the world. (Editor of 
the League’s Independent Department, Wil- 
ford S. Conrow, 154 West 57th Street, New 
York City). 


RESUME 


The American Artists Professional League 
fills an obvious need in the American art 
world. It is the logical spokesman for, and 
the champion of all American art workers. 
To its membership are eligible all workers 
in the visual arts and all interested in 
American art. The League has already won a 
good name and the confidence of a wide pub- 
lic. But power for effective service can only 
be obtained by a very large membership, and 
by cooperation and unified effort of its mem- 
bers throughout the country. The organiza- 
tion of the League, somewhat analogous to 
our own Federal Government and the con- 
stituent sovereign States, with popular vote 
on matters of great importance, assures the 
benefits of collective action by the League 
on behalf of American artists. Through such 
organized effort of artists and friends of 








Not a Poet? 


Apropos of the discovery in a Calcutta 
bookshop of an early volume of Omar Khay- 
yam’s Rubaiyat containing 135 more qua- 
trains than Fitzgerald transiated, the Bos- 
ton Transcript reprints an article from the 
Bulletin of the National Geographic Society 
which reveals that Omar is regarded by 
Persia as no poet but a heretic, his skepticism 
and particulariy his praise of wine being de- 
plored by the Moslems: 

“Omar, the tentmaker, fast in his grave on 
which the peach petals blow at Nisha-pur 
continues to be, despite the gap of 900 years, 
Persia’s best ambassador to English-speak- 
ing countries. Yet he is little known as a poet 
in his own country. Abu-’l-fat’h Omar, son of 
Ibrahim the tentmaker of Nisha-pur, for 
such was his name, holds in Persia some 
modest fame as a mathematician, an ancient 
wise man, who, about the time William the 
Conqueror was conquering England, assisted 
in revising the Persian calendar. But Omar, 
a poet! We have far better poets than he, the 
Persians say. The Western World will never 
believe it. 

“If Omar Khayyam is a poet without 
honor in his own country there are certain 
geographic reasons for the neglect as well 
as for his acceptance by moderns. Persians 
were in Omar’s day and are to this day dom- 
inated by Mohammedan mysticism which 
Omar, who was as much a doubter and a 
realist as most twentieth century scientists, 
flouted with verses. Perhaps it is no acci- 
dent that Omar, himself a scientist and 
mathematician, has been found at the side of 
the modern scientist, throwing doubts and 
question marks at cherished beliefs as skill- 
fully as laboratory research workers toss test 
tubes, equations and graphs at the same tar- 
gets. 

“Omar Khayyam’s verses ran against the 
tide of opinion in Persia of his day and still 
run against the tide. He was a heretic; his 
verses are still heretical. So Persia continues 
to think that Omar as a poet was a good 
mathematician. . 

“Religious teachers in Omar’s Persia held 
out promises of a practical and delightful 
Paradise which they did not hesitate to de- 
scribe minutely. ... The teachers insisted on 
obedience to the Koran’s order against the 
use of intoxicating liquor. Omar, living in 
Persia, the original home of the grape, and 
loving wine wrote: 

“*Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

Today of past regret and future fears.’” 





Must Be Alive 


Art must be creative. It must be alive, 
untramelled, savage. If one has anything 
to say, let him say it’ openly and fearlessly, 
with as much as he can attain of a fine, 
high disregard of consequences. 

—Clifford Gessler in Contemporary Verse. 





artists, the League can become a real con- 
structive force: (1) to win better conditions 
for the creative artists of America; (2) to 
discover and disseminate among them fuller 
knowledge of the technic of their art or 
craft; (3) to promote a better cooperative 
spirit among American artists and between 
artists and art dealers, and the general pub- 
lic; and (4) to arouse the interest of the 
people of America in art works in all fields 
and manifestations of the visual arts by living 
American artists. 

In these practical ways the American 
Artists Professional League serves art in 
America. 
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[A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Art in America 


Hans Hofmann, director of the Hofmann 
Art School in Munich, and considered today 
one of the greatest of art teachers, wrote the 
following article specially for THe Art Dr- 
cest. Mr. Hofmann is at present connected 
with the faculty of the summer art session of 
the University of California. 

“All true productivity,” he wrote, “realizes 
itself simultaneously upon an artistic and 
scientific basis. For that reason, in the end, 
creative science is art and creative art is 
science. 

“With the acceptance of the Theory of 
Relativity by Einstein the fourth dimension 
has come into the realm of natural science. 
The first and second dimension include the 
world of appearance, the third holds reality 
within it, the fourth dimension is the realm 
of the spirit and imagination, of feeling and 
sensibility. 

“All cultural interests are, in their final 
analysis, filled with the urge to give content 
and substance to life. All profound content 
in life originates from the highest phenome- 
non of the soul: from intuition, and thereby 
is found the fourth dimension. Art is the 
expression of this dimension realized through 
the other dimensions. 

“Appearances alone do not satisfy if they 
cannot effect inner value. Instead they feed 
us with unsubstantial illusions. 

“Reality is the root of all experience. But 
experience demands concentration, contem- 
plation, so that it may be realized as such in 
us. The artist realizes his experience through 
the nature of a medium of expression. The 
nature of this medium is disclosed to him 
through the penetrative power of his feeling 
—and only in the second place intellectually. 
The effect of reality in a picture is found not 
by copying nature but through the spiritual 
contact of the artist with nature expressed 
through a medium in its own language. In 
this way the artist works in a formally crea- 
tive manner and not in an imitative one. Only 











the function and all which is born out of 
function is living and so, therefore, beautiful. 

“Tt is the task of the universities to main- 
tain the scientific and artistic spirit to the 
end of satisfying that inner self which calls 
for catharsis in the life of every people. . 

“There are in America today two cultural 
centers, which, it may be affirmed, are the 
gathering places of an endeavor seeking to 
create and further unfold an art which is, 
qualitatively, in feeling and sensitivity a spe- 
cific expression of American life. These cen- 
ters are: The University of California; the 
art department of which is dominated by an 
extraordinarily fine spirit; and the small 
Art School in St. Paul which is of the highest 
artistic significance. Together with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota it presents the cultural 
center in the middle United States. 

“Artistic efforts have always been more 
difficult in America than in other countries. 
The motherland gives but little attention to 
the artist’s heroic pioneering. Interest is di- 
rected toward material wealth. Despite the 
fact that this land is so rich in material it 
it poor in ideal goods. It is quite conceiv- 
able that the contemporary time will be sunk 
in the flow of the centuries without a trace, 
even as was the dream of the expired Indian 
culture, which left behind it comparatively 
few cultural monuments. When a country 
such as Germany, laboring under almost 
catastrophic financial difficulties, can still set 
aside funds for the purchase of works.of art 
and the assistance of artists, there seems no 
possible excuse for the utter neglect of it in 
America. 

“Here the government could help, on one 
side .in architectural undertakings, fresco 
and monumental sculpture; on the other side 
by museum development through purchase of 
work by living masters, of easel paintings and 
free sculpture. It should also develop its art 
in intelligently directed art schools under its 
patronage or direction, something as are the 
state directed and supported art schools in 
Europe. California possesses a school of Fine 








PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular A 


Box 453," PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Season of 1930 
GeorGE E_Mer Brownz, N.A. 














METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH St., New York City 














INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and Art 
of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 
Instructors : 
ArTHUR SCHWIEDER 
ArtHuR Brack 


LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 


Berry Morris 


Send for 
Catalogue A D 














Arts within the structure of the University. 
This, however, should and can be developed 
into an Academy of Fine Arts under its pres- 
ent excellent direction. 

“American cultural development at present 
seems like a process of reaction from the 
influences of all parts of the world. And, as 
with a chemical reaction, this process needs 
time to produce a specific American spiritual 
life having its expression, later, in a specific 
American style.” 





Sails for Rome 

Albin Polasek, head of the department of 
sculpture of the Chicago Art Institute, 
sailed recently for Rome, where he has been 
honored with the position of Visiting Pro- 
fessor in the American Academy. He will 
be absent until the autumn of 1931, when 
he will return to his duties at the Art Insti- 
tute. Miss Ruth Sherwood, who has been 
assistant instructor in modeling since 1921, 
will have charge during Mr. Polasek’s 
absence. 





Wasted 


“Thousands of yards of canvas are wasted 
by students of art striving to execute 
landscapes because of the lack of originality 
in methods of teaching,” said Professor 
Robert E. Rogers in a lecture on the arts at 
the Boston Public Library. Boston he 
described as lagging behind other large 
cities in her treatment of art, music and 
literature. 
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SNDIVEDUALLY PLANNED 
EE SCHEDULES 








624 BH STREET NW. WASHINGCTON.DC 


—__. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE__ 
AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Commer- 
cial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Symmetry. | 
Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 


Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Eure- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


























SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on requess 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 














Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 
Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 
Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in Industrial 
and Decorative Design, Illustration and Ad- 
vertising Art, Interior Decoration, Fashion 
Design and Illustration, all branches of the 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 
EARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
European Fellowships in 
Design and Fine Arts. 
New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 
Send for Catalogue 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 


Ee ae 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 


1947 BROADWAY New York City 
(at 66th Street) Write for Circular 














ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four-year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 29. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir. 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 








Incongruous 


Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the De- 
troit Society of Arts and Crafts, addressed 
the first graduating class of the Society’s art 
school. According to the Detroit News, Mr. 
Burroughs said in part: “The art world of 
today is in a strange state of topsy-turvy. 
We are treated to the incongruous spectacle 
of the rich man of affairs demanding in his 
business the most efficiently planned build- 
ing, with all the very latest devices and in- 
ventions for carrying on the world’s work, 
and on the other hand we see him in his 
home as the consumer surrounding him- 
self with antiques and old masters and liv- 
ing in an environment, as nearly as he can 
make it, of some past period which he ad- 
mires or which his interior decorator ad- 
mires for him. There is too much arche- 
ology about present-day living. 

“We would have a much more hopeful 
outlook for the art of our own day if the 
consumer would buy his furnishings as he 
does his automobile or his refrigerator— 
entirely from the available merchandise of 
today and entirely to please himself. In that 
case he would unconsciously acquire an 
education in esthetics that he will never get 
in any other way, for possession will open 
up a man’s vision and imagination as will 
nothing else. 

“He, with his multiple power, were he to 
insist on things designed in our own time, 
would be doing for our age what the princely 
patrons of other ages have done. He would 
employ the artist to a greater extent, and this 
incentive would spur the designer to new 
heights of achievement in other fields as it 
has, say in architecture, advertising, printing 
or automobile designing. 

“With the rich collector buying antiques 
and old masters and the rest of us demand- 
ing for our homes copies of old styles of 








2 ART COLORS ..g2% 


Chosen for students of Vision-Training Home 
Course in Landscape, Portraiture, Illustration. 
Course gives more power for original work than 
personal instruction by old methods. Used by 
best artists and schools. College Credits. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine (Entire year) 








FALL TERM OPENS 
August 18, 1930 


with complete courses in 
APPLIED ARTS—Design, IIlustra- 
tion, Poster and Advertising Art, In- 
terior Decoration, Costume Design, 
Stagecraft, etc. 
FINE ARTS—Portrait, Sculpture, 
Landscape and Mural Painting. 
ART EDUCATION—Teachers’ course 
accredited by the State of California. 


Nore: Glenn essels, recently returned from 
two years with Hofmann of Munich, will con- 
tinue with the School thruout the year 1930-31. 


Write for illustrated catalog D-7 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland, California 

















PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 

Interior Decoration, Industrial 

Design, Teacher Training, Ar- 

tectural Design. 37 Studios. 

70 Instructors. 44th Year. 

fenerion Swen G. Gowen, 

Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Commer- 

ae. Art. WittiaM F. Stecuer, Illustration ; Scott 

Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 

Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 

Date of entrance and period of study optional. 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. ilies. 


ing Design, Fashion I|lustration, 
chitectural Construction, Archi- 
James C. Boupreau, Director 
Design and Interior Decoration ; 
Carnet, Fine Arts—and Assistant Teachers. 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the as. 
trated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 








California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. Fall 
term now in session. Professional and teachers’ 
courses of study in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Ranporpx, Director 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DeEcora- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. SCHOOL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotpD L. BuTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 











Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art, under the direction of Charles Hart 
Baumann. Modern and practical method. Day and 
evening classes. 
Srupio a-Top THE Fiatiron Buitpinc 
23np AND Broapway, New Yorx City 














WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Marian D. Harris Douglas Duer 

Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
W. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 


Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 











CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


irls’ Central re 
of Art 


Classes in Antique — Still Life — 
Portrait — Life 
Poster Design—Fashion Illustration 


Keith Shaw Williams, Director 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 
Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 


30 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Triangle 1190 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

t. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Are. 
Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 




















Dayton Art Institute, Dayton. 0. 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















(Autumn Session Begins September 3rd S 


N.Y. School of Fine ‘& Applied Art 
(PARSONS) 

William M. Odom, President 
Only International Professional School of Interior | 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and 
Construction; Graphic Advertising and Illustra- 
tion; Teachers’ Training, etc. 

Paris Ateliers Founded 1920 
CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION ON REQUEST 








\ Address Box A, __2239 Broadway. _New York? 
PY UAT BTS SOA 
GranpCENTRALSCHODL ART 


Individual talent developed by successful modern 
artists. Courses in Painting, Drawing, Etching, 
Sculpture, Commercial and Applied Arts and 
Interior Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





ART SCHOOL 


Museum of Art, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty-second year begins September 29th. 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Composition, 
History of Art, Joint course with Reed 
College. Circulars on request. 








Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 


Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Qllustrating. For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 24. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Wasuincton University, Sr. Louis 02R7 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Salasine, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
9% Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June oth until September 
FACULTY 
Ernest Lawson, N.A. ay 777 Davey, 


Landscape if 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 


Write for Catalogue 








THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katnertne D. Cuitp, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 
InpustriaL AND Fine Arts 
Beginners and Advanced Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cos- 
tume Design, Handicrafts, Teachers Training and 


Advertising Art. (Catalog D on request.) Address 
Grorce W. Morrison, Director 





furniture and hangings or prints of old 
masters, we are shutting off any possible 
use of our discrimination, as we would be 
required to use it in the choice of a tie or 


a hat. Our esthetic sense is allowed to 
atrophy from lack of exercise, from lack of 
constantly being required to choose one 
thing from another.” 

There were nine graduates in the class. 
The Samuel Halpert memorial scholarship 
in painting was awarded to James Calder 
and the Virginia W. Gurry memorial 
scholarship in the design department went 
to Catherine Bird. Both scholarships are 
for a year’s study at the Arts and Crafts 
School. 





Slightly Pessimistic 


America is overwhelmed with art—unbe- 
lievably bad art—and that is the reason why 
Americans can not appreciate good art when 
they see it. Such is the opinion of Rock- 
well Kent as quoted in the Trenton Times- 
Advertiser. “As it is,” he declares, “the 
people of America have well-defined ideals 
in art. Andy Gump is one. Milt Gross is, 
perhaps, another.” 

Artists who specialize in magazine cover 
work, posters and other forms of commer- 
cial art also have a certain following. But 
the greater part of this art, according to 
Kent, is horrible: “Americans are so ac- 
customed to looking at it, in street cars, on 
bill-boards, in magazines and newspapers, 
that when they do see a meritorous work of 
art they fail to recognize it as such.” 

The artist recalled the vote taken by the 
seniors at Princeton University last spring 
on the question: “Who is your favorite 
artist?” He said: “I think that these stu- 
dents represent a higher level of culture 
than we find in the average American. Yet 
they were overwhelmingly in favor of Peter 
Arno. They placed Titian in second place 
and Leonardo came third.” 








SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


JoHn M. Gamsie 
President 
Bermore Browne, A.N.A. 

Director 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 

ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


é) FALL SESSION 
oh BEGINS $€PT. 3°¢ 


€VERY SUBJECT €VERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHI ICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE 2 ARTS 


18 SOUTH b MICHIGAN. AVE. E. CHICAGO 































CHOUSItNAR ODO 
SCHOOL OF ART. IN! 


741 SO, GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES ew 


CALIF ORN IAce 
VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Fatt Term, Sepr 22—300 SrupEents 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7—Six weeks. 
Design, Costume, Int. Decoration, Puppets. 
44 St. Bototpn St., Boston, Mass. 

































Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Become an artist through our amazingly easy method— 
right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, De- 
signing, Cartooning. Trees artists earn from $50 to 


over $250 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this 
simple method of learning to draw and gives details 
of Attractive Offer. Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Dept. 11 F 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 
Complete courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture in: 

History of Art Painting and Sculpture 
Interior Decoration Design of Printing 
Architecture 
Short diploma courses in Architecture, Graphic 
Arts and Interior Decoration are also offered. 
Graduate course in Fine Arts leading to the 

Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
ial courses for employed students in: 
Contemporary Art Costume Design 
Interior Decoration and Illustration 
Classes start September 22nd. Write to 
Executive Secretary, College of Fine Arts 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 








729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











Al CREATIVE - DESIGN. \A 
A -COLOR. ‘A 
|| ADDRESS « l 
A\|| 2060 MELROSE HILL + HOLLYWOOD 4 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art Interior Decoration 
Advertising Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


SUITE 540, 1333 F ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Woodstock School of Design 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or 
Woodstock, N.Y. 





























THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 
Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 








250 East 43rd Street, New York 


Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 

OF 

THE FINE ARTS | 


Country School 
CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Open air Instruction Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Sculpture. 


| 


Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool, Mod- 
ern Studios, etc. Board (including tui- 
tion) twenty dollars per week and up- 
ward. Send for circular. 
Free Tultion SCHOLARSHIP 
CoMPETITION 
for Winter Session beginning 
October 6th. Write for particulars. 


Resident Manager 
D. ROY MILLER 


Chester Springs, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania 

















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 











MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


School ot Contemporary 
—————Aris and Crafts 


FINE ART — COMMERCIAL ART—CRAFTS 











Part and Full Time Courses for Teachers, 

Students and Professionals—Credits given. 

wo ee Re hy | hr 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

Lexington Avenue and 46 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Wickersham 9697 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 
i all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individwal instruction. 
Faculty of international 
reputation. 
Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Lil. 











The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time con- 
sistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near s2nd St.) New York 


DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Training 











in Fine Arts and Design 


Register Now Send fur Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Weber Advises Artists 


F. W. Weber of F. Weber Co., Phila- 
delphia dealers in artist supplies, has brought 
out a pamphlet on degeneration, regenera- 
tion and preservation of oil paintings. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

“After the painting has left the artist’s 
studio, it by no means should be thought of 
as completed work of art, requiring no fur- 
ther thought to the preservation of its desired 
condition. We find in the best works of art 
of the various periods that they have suffered 
greatly through neglect, and in some instances 
through unskilled and improper attention. If 
we follow through the progressive stages of 
degeneration we find that at first the painting 
accumulates surface dirt, which, with time, 
eats into the very substance of the varnish or 
paint film if not periodically removed. The 
durability of a new painting will be greatly 
affected if the picture is subjected to direct 
sunlight exposure while the paint is still 
fresh. The sunlight accelerates drying of the 
oil film, and such a film upon ageing does 
not possess the durability that a. normal film 
will. 

“Another enemy to durability is dampness, 
particularly when a new painting is hung 
upon a damp wall, or through improper 
ventilation, it is subjected to vacillating 
periods of dry and moist atmospheres. Damp- 
ness attacks not only the varnish and paint 
film, but also exercises a more rapid destruc- 
tion upon the fabric of the canvas. Past ex- 
perience shows us that where the back of the 
canvas has been neglected, many works of 
art have suffered degeneration, which could 
have been easily prevented. Large canvases 
undergo considerable movement when hung 
where conditions of humidity vary. This is 
particularly evidenced in galleries where 
large paintings on damp days wrinkle and 
then on dry days stretch back taut. This 
movement eventually crumbles the aged 
paint film, and under the microscope we see 
that such films resemble a spongy, porous 
mass, which mainly collects moisture and 
dirt, and blinds, or rather hides the color. 

“Faulty pigments, media, and the use of 
siccatifs, quite naturally show such changes 
as fading, cracking, lowering of tone, loss of 
color upon the ageing of the painting. Even 
the purest of linseed and poppy oil, after it 
has undergone the so-called drying process 
does not yield an unchangeabie film. We find 
upon investigation that such oil films pro- 
gressively oxidize, change physically and 
chemically, so that after they have arrived 
at the condition desired by the artist, if left 
exposed to air, moisture and light unpro- 
tected they will continue to oxidize, and in 
the end produce a crumbled paint film, arriv- 
ing eventually at a powdered condition. We 
find it, therefore, necessary after a certain 
time to varnish the oil paint film to prevent 
oxidation, and other reactions takiwg place. 
There is no definite time that can be stated, 
as quite naturally the technique of the artist, 
and the thickness of the paint governs this 
condition. A painting that does not contain 
excess of oil, and that has been painted in a 
rational technique, generally requires a year 
or a little longer to sufficiently oxidize, be- 
fore a protective finishing varnish may be 
applied. If such a varnish were applied too 
soon after painting it would cause cracking. 

“Tt is just as necessary to protect the back 
of an oil painting as it is the front. Many 
paintings have been ruined through the at- 
tack of moisture and gases from the rear. It 
must be borne in mind that the back of a 
painting is a raw exposed canvas, following 








which there is a thin layer of animal glue 
size, then a layer or two of priming, then the 
painting itself. The fabric, whether linen, 
cotton, hemp or jute, takes up moisture.” 





Wins Guy Lowell Prize 


Charles Le Boutillier has won the 3rd an- 
nual Guy Lowell Memorial competition in 
architecture, given in honor of Guy Lowell, 
an architect who believed in the importance 
of foreign travel and study as part of an 
architect’s training. The award is for $1,000 
and six months’ study abroad. 








MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NF 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO*LTD>11VorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 
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VIL IIIA IIA 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 


In widths from 30/’ to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPOUNDS 


which may vary according to the care 
with which they are produced; which 
may have impurities in them because 
they are not carefully washed. Our ana- 
lytical tests of the pigments we use con- 
tinually protect the artist and assure 
him a product of the highest quality. 
Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LADO RAT OR IT 2S 
97-09 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. Y¥. 
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Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 


J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
940 3rd Ave., at 57th St., N.Y. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 
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§elican 


Artist’s Materials 


Water Colors 
Oil Colors 
Japanaqua 

Handprinting Colors 
Pads and Brushes 


Renowned since 
1838 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write directly to us 


PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 

34 E. 23rd Street, New York 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


a0 i Artists’ 

Belgian Canvas 

fils, Terwagn, 
(Belgique) 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 














Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST gist ST.. NEW YORK 








SUPERFINE OIL COLO! 






FOR HIGH QUALITY 
AND BRILLIANCY 


Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 
Look for this label and be sure of 


Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228Cherry St. Orchard4402_ New York City 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY* 


Artists and Art Schools everywhere 
find it economical to select all their 
materials from our complete and 
varied stock. 


* The only concern devoted exclusively to the 
sale of artists’ materials. 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


Artists’ Materials Exclusively 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 














Trafalgar 8553 























The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 
facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WI1rorp S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, aft teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and tion to THE ART 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 


DIGEsT. 
DUES, $5.09 a year, 
including THE AR¢ 
DIGEST. 





STATEMENT 
REGARDING ORGANIZATION AND 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


It is a nation-wide League of artists 
and art lovers. 

Its object: To promote the interests 
of contemporary American artists in all the 
visual arts, through the collective action of 
its members. 

Every American working in the visual 
arts, every American sympathetic to the de- 
velopment of art in America, should be 
enrolled. 

The League has already a membership of 
about 2,000 members. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: F. Ballard Williams, 27 West 
67th Street, New York City; Vice-Chair- 
man: H. Hobart Nichols, Lawrence Park 
West, Bronxville, N.Y.; Secretary: Wilford 
S. Conrow, 154 West 57th Street, New York 
City; Treasurer: Gordon H. Grant, 137 
East 66th Street, New York City; J. Scott 
Williams, Housep Pushman, Alon Bement, 
Arthur D. Lord, John Ward Dunsmore, 
Edward Field Sanford, Jr., Arthur O. Town- 
send, George Pearse Ennis, Orlando Rou- 
land, Albert T. Reid, George E. Schenck. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Robert I. Aitken, Frank W. Benson, Louis 
Betts, Edwin H. Blashfield, Emil Carlsen, 
Ralph Clarkson, Timothy Cole, Charles J. 
Connick, Ralph Adams Cram, Arthur Crisp, 
Elliott Daingerfield, Charles H. Davis, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Cass Gilbert, Albert 
L. Groll, Jules Guerin, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Victor Higgins, John C. Johansen, 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, John Noble, W. 
Elmer Schofield, Leopold Seyffert, Edith H. 
Snow, Lorado Taft, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Helen M. Turner, Walter Ufer, Douglas 
Volk, Robert Vonnoh, Horatio Walker, 
Ralph Walker, William Wendt, Margery 
Sill Wickware, Ezra Winter. 


THERE ARE THREE CLASSES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Professional—The practice of art is the 
only requirement for professional member- 
ship. All American. architects, landscape 
architects, painters, sculptors, etchers, illus- 
trators, commercial artists, craftsmen and 
designers are eligible. 

Associate Professional—To which class 
are eligible all members of the staffs of 
American museums of art, of the faculties of 
the departments of art and archaeology of 
our schools and colleges, and art teachers 
and supervisors, lecturers and critical 
writers. 

Lay—Embracing all Americans who wish 
to advance the interests of American art and 
artists. 

Annual dues, which include a year’s 
subscription to THE Art Dicest in which 





as a means of keeping in touch with its mem- 
bers twenty times a year: 

Professional and Associate 
$3.00*, 

Lay Members $5.00. 

New members joining after November 1 
of any year will be credited with membership 
as if paid to the end of the following year. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The national headquarters of the American 
Artists Professional League are at present in 
New York City. The active work of the 
League is accomplished through the Nat- 
ional Executive Committee through its Nat- 
ional Committees, the intent being to confine 
their activities to projects of basic or nat- 
ional import, leaving to the Regional Com- 
mittees, as formed, the accomplishment of all 
local matters. But all members can be called 
upon for an expression of opinion (vote), 
or for active cooperation by either National 
or Regional Committees in order to 
strengthen efforts to promote the interests of 
contemporary American artists through the 
collective action of the entire membership of 
the league. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The National Executive Committee (Chair- 
man,.F. Ballard Williams, 27 W. 67th Street, 
New York City) meets every week through 
the active art season. Many and varied prob- 
lems are brought to it for consideration and 
action. It is sometimes necessary that action 
be immediate in order to be effective, hence 
the value of organized effort which can 
function promptly through elected officers 
with authority to make decisions and to con- 
trol the actions of the League’s representa- 
tives. 

The effective force of The National Ex- 
ecutive Committee is exerted through the 
following National Committees : 

(1) The National Legal Committee 
(Chairman, Arthur O. Townsend, 31 Nassau 
St. New York City) which has completed 
a task of far reaching importance in the 
creation of four Uniform Contract Forms, 
between artist and dealer, acceptable to both, 
which will soon be ready for distribution and 
use. Other legal problems affecting the 
artist’s welfare will be studied by this Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The National Technical Committee 


Members 


[Continued on page 25] 


*Present dues are $2.00. The question of 
changing the amount to $3.00 will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of all members before the 
end of 1930. Of the $3.00, $1.00 would pay 
special price subscription to THE ART 


Dicest, $1.00 would be devoted to the work 
of the National Committees, and $1.00 to the 
Treasury of the Regional Chapter claiming 
the member for needs of local organization 











the League runs an Independent Department 





and development. Ed. Aug. 6, 1930. 
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Connick 


Tells Story of 


Fur Trade 


in Stained Glass 


“2x a er es 
Ss 
“ Ste ces é 


Designs for Stained Glass Windows, new Lamson & Hubbard Building, Boston, by Charles J. Connick. 


Occasionally in this more or less material- 
istic world there appears a business man with 
sensibility—a business man who is at once an 
artist in his own right, able to realize the 
beauty and romance of trade. Such a man is 
Theophile Schneider, proprietor of Lamson 
& Hubbard, Boston fur dealers. Mr. 
Schneider conceived the idea of having the 
trials and adventures that are incidental to 
the fur trade—the dangerous travel in the 








A Tip for Epstein 


Samuel Rabinovitch, English sculptor who 
recently completed two modernistic heads for 
the new Daily Telegraph building in London, 
has risen, more by coincidence than in self- 
defense, above those unknown critics of mod- 
ern sculpture who since 1925 have been ex- 
pressing their disapproval of Jacob Epstein’s 
famous “Rima” in Hyde Park with periodic 
coatings of paint and tar and feathers. The 
critics, if they wish to take direct action 
against Rabinovitch’s symbolic conceptions, 
will have to affix their tar and feathers. in 
mid-air for the two heads, representing the 
Past and the Future, are placed 90 feet 
above the street level. 

One of the faces, with hollowed and sharp- 
ened cheeks and eyes deep set, glowers for- 
biddingly. The other, with features flattened 
to a placid smile, gazes out upon the world 
with cheerful complacency. Both are looking 
straight ahead and not down upon the man 
in the street as do most such sculptured 
heads. The London Sunday Times said of 
them: “You may like or dislike or even 
laugh at the two faces, but you can hardly 
escape their aggressive modernity, or the 
directness of their symbolism.” 

“I have tried,” said Mr. Rabinovitch in 
the Sunday Times, “to carve them so that 
the man in the street gets the best view of 
them. But they need not look back at the 
man in the street. Why should they? They 
explain themselves with that. The stern, 
glum, emaciated face is that of the Past, hol- 
lowed by age. The beaming face is that of 





Polar regions, the hazard of wind and storm, 
the struggle of pursuing Man and pursued 
animal—portrayed in stained glass on the 
windows of the firm’s new establishment on 
Boylston Street. . 

Charles J. Connick, designer of the four 
great stained glass windows depicting Chris- 
tian epics for the choir of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s new chapel, was the artist selected 





asked to design two heads suitable for the 
symbolic decoration of a great newspaper 
building, and the architect, Mr. Elcock, gave 
me a free hand. I thought—what could be 
more symbolic of a great newspaper than its 
poise between the Past and the Future?” 





Immortality 


Which of the modern artists are destined 
to become “Old Masters” in the eyes of 
future generations? C. R. W. Nevinson, 
voicing his opinion in The Art Gallery, sug- 
gests Augustus John for his portraits, Sir 
William Orpen for his war pictures and 
portraits, and Wilson Steer for his land- 
scapes (this of course is in England). Re- 
garding his own chancés, Nevinson wrote: 

“It would be mock modesty on my part 
rot to mention that Picasso considers me 
the best English painter because my work 
has great élan. ...I had immortality 
thrust on me by the fact that I was the 
first artist to break the tradition of paint- 
int war as a beautiful and heroic pageant, 
and from my personal experiences as a 
private soldier, to put into paintings mech- 
anical robot warfare in the spirit of a Goya 
etching. Artists in the old days neither 
saw nor lived the wars they glorified.” 





Van Gogh is Shown 


Vincent Van Gogh’s “The Postman,” his 
portrait of the old Arles letter carrier, is 
again on exhibition at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts during the summer months 
while the owner, Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, is 


the Future—young, blank and fresh. I was ' traveling abroad. 





by Mr. Schneider to carry out his plan. Mr. 
Connick departed radically from the usual” 
treatment of his material, producing a series 
of windows, the glass of which shows its 
ornamentation by reflecting the light on the 
surface as a picture does, and not by trans- 
mitting the light in gem-like fashion. 
Although the French have been experiment- 7 
ing with this method for some time, ‘t is 
comparatively new in America. 

Dorothy Adlow wrote in the Boston 
Transcript: “A sound, carefully wrought 
symbolic decoration can read like a book. The 
lines, the colors, the plan of distribution 
intensify the theme, create the appropriate 
atmosphere. What is pictorial is drawn with 
firm outline, a man, a bear, a ship; what is — 
abstract is reduced to a set of expressive 
symbols. 

“In the upper transom, the ship that car- 7 
ries the adventurer northward holds central 
place. It is circled by the Arctic sun, en- 
veloped by the radiations of the Northern 
lights. The waves of+the sea are represented 
by a series of receding curves, while a mosaic 
of acute angles juts out of the sea to signify 
icebergs on which are strewn gleaming 
sinuous seals. 

“In the transom beneath it, a stalwart man 
draped in white furs is the Spirit of the 
North. He braves the wind and storm that 7 
threatens on all sides, seeks shelter in an 
igloo. Little arrows of light make a frieze 
along the top. Everything is dazzling white, 
picked out with red to strengthen the illusion 
of the violence of the blast. 

“The side lights relinquish the remote 7 
Arctic, and relax into the mild and luxurious © 
atmosphere of our environment. There is the | 
sale of furs and the wearing of furs. The 
wearers are gentlefolk, wrapped in garments 
of most precious dark and light furs. They 
are placed against the backgrounds that indi- 
cate luxury and exoticism. These depictions 
make a splendid contrast with the central 
transom. ... 

“The idea as a whole combines ornament — 
with narrative ; one enhances the other.” 








Dh am na ins a eo heats. 





